



































How many inches 
in a cubic foot of 


T’S an easy problem 
I for an easy chair — 
when you’ve room and 
an object that doesn’t 
move. 









to do with tire pressure—which in turn has 


Even so,man has been . : : . 
much to do with getting softness into tires. 


working on his seated 
comfort ever since he first sat down — 
and the job was made a lot tougher when 
the automobile came along. 



















And those laws of mass-in-motion you study in 

science class are put to work in an advanced way 

—to keep spinning crankshafts balanced in every 
inch, smooth and free from vibration. 






For when you're dealing with an object 
that moves as fast as a car over many 
different kinds of roads, comfort is a 
problem of carefully figured inches from 


How much comfort do you get from all these care- 
fully planned inches? 


tires to topside. Well, sink into any new GM car. You'll find it as 
sittable as Dad’s easy chair — as comfortable on the 
To begin with, it’s quite a job for General Motors open road as it is at curbside. 


engineers to provide all the room needed for heads, 
legs, arms and elbows—and then to get this into the 
low sleek shape modern styling calls for. 


Comfort is one of the many measuring sticks for 
judging the worth of a car. It is another one of the 
qualities which make car owners say — you just can’t 


In addition, you'll find GM engineers doing a lot of beat a GM car for value. 

= ‘ Se ae ake 
major brainwork on such things as the geometry of ; NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
springing. They have to get just the right combination ever the ABC Netwark, coset to const 
of angles—figured out to small fractions of inches—to 
assure smooth, certain steering plus a cushiony ride. G “MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
You'll find groups of experts dealing entirely with ENERAL MOTORS 


tires and wheels. 


biameaan tn Your Key to Greater Value 
An extra eighth-inch in width, for instance, has a lot THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 








CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
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Say What647-You Please! 


. «+ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I praise the chance by which I got 
hold of some issues of your clever 
magazine. Much as I enjoyed its whole 
content, I felt sorry that German youth 
has, and for some time to come will 
have, nothing comparable to profit 
from. 

A magazine like yours could have 
come into being only in a country where 
democracy has produced a way of feel- 
ing and thinking that manifests itself 
in desirable patterns of public spirit, 
both in adults and young people. Such 
a spirit is, as yet, unknown in Germany. 
This community sense, as it might be 
called—a most valuable heritage for 
which American youths are indebted to 
their ancestors—provides them with a 
maturity of action and critical ability 
which guarantees a smoother develop- 
ment into a happier future. 

In Germany, neither parents nor 
teachers took over such a_ heritage 
which they might be able to pass on 
to our youth. Educated themselves to 
uncritical submissiveness, they cannot, 
in educating their own children, do any- 
thing but rely upon the same methods 
of authoritarianism which they had to 
endure themselves. This, our heritage, 
is weighing heavily upon the develop- 
ment of our youth and will for genera- 
tions. 

Thanks to the U. S. Army-sponsored 
G. Y. A. (German Youth Activities) our 
teen-agers begin to sense what they are 
lacking, though the horizon is still dis- 
torted by the nebulae of various preju- 
dices. The most deplorable consequence 
of the-type of education we have had in 
Germany is the narrow “give as got” 
attitude and the still more narrow “take- 
fer-granted without 2 sozwhat” frame of 
mind. 

I am no teacher and no professional 
educator; I am just an average citizen 
of a Bavarian town, an ugly, old (?) 
bachelor, 45 years of age. But I'm a 
friend of all youth and like to help them. 

In our town, I sometimes coach 
their English discussion group, visit 
their G. Y. A. clubhouse, and attend 
their council meetings. They call me 


“Onkel Paul” or “Uncle J. J.,” and they 
confide in me, so I know their sorrows. 
I can tell you that they long for per- 
sonal friendships with young Americans. 
Paul J. J. Dahmen 
Kempten 18b, Aligaeu 
U. S. Zone, Germany. 
i ° ~ 
Dear Editor: 

I wish to compliment you on your 
“Stamps” articles. Very” few scholastic 
or national magazines seem to think 
that the large group of stamp collectors 
is important enough to pay any atten- 
tion to. I do hope that some of the other 
magazines will follow your fine ex- 
ample in this feature. 

Also, I am wondering if you are go- 
ing to print again a list of places where 
one can obtain “First Day Covers.” I 
found your last list very helpful. 

H. F. Flesher 
Burbank, Calif. 


As stated in our Jan. 19 “Stamps” 
column, the following new stamps have 
been announced to date by the Post 
Office for release this year: 

March 3—Minnesota Territorial 

April 12—Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity 

Date unannounced—Puerto Rico Gov- 
ernor’s Inauguration 

All details as to price, place and date 
of issue, color, and design will appear 
in forthcoming issues.—Ed. 


° i e 


Dear Editor: 


I have a suggestion to make. I wish 
you would publish a column on girls’ 
sports. Other girls in my English class 
have expressed the same wish. 

Shirley Wells 
Peekskill (N. Y.) Sr. H. S. 


See our sports feature in this issue 
(p. 29). It’s no secret that our Sports 
Editor prefers interviewing feminine 
sports champs to any other kind. So, if 
you know any other athletic gals really 
worthy of his attention, drop him a 
line.—Ed. 

. o . 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks to Herman L. Masin’s article 
on Frankie Laine (Jan. 5), I am an 
everlasting Scholastic fan. I’ve read and 
reread that article, because Frankie 
Laine is my favorite singer. I’m also 
glad you used the one picture that 
really looks like Frankie. 

Cherry Calletto 
Sodus (N. Y.) Central H. S. 


235239 
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You'll laugh... 
when a black lamb meets 
“a county seat” head on! 





what a story. -- what music 
--- what fun! 


7 WALT DISNEYS 







A combination 
live-action and cartoon 
feature starring 


BURL IVES _ BEULAH BONDI 
HARRY CAREY_LUANA PATTEV 


and Hollywood’ favorite new star 
BOBBY DRISCOLL 
and new Walt Disney 


cartoon characters 







Directed by Harold Schuster 
Released thru RKO Radio Pictures 


Watch for 


\ at your. favorite 
DA. theater 











Youngest in Congress 





) Wide World 
Rep. Hugo Sims (left) and Rep. Lloyd Bentsen 


oe high school to Congress in 
ten years! 

That’s the whiz-bang record of the 
two youngest members of the House of 
Representatives. They are Rep. Hugo 
S. Sims, Jr., of Orangeburg, South Car- 
olina, and Rep. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., 
of McAllen, Texas. Sims, the “baby” of 
the House, celebrated his twenty-sev- 
enth birthday on October 14, while 
Bentsen will be 28 next week. 

In exclusive interviews with a Scho- 
lastic Magazines editor recently, both 
Congressmen agreed on what teen- 
agers aspiring for a public service ca- 
reer should concentrate on. “Train your- 
self to think,” advised Representative 
Sims. “So few people ever take the time 
to think.” 

“Take every chance to enter debates 
and public speaking,” added Represen- 
tative Bentsen.. “By learning to think 
on your feet, you'll gain the necessary 
self-confidence and leadership ability.” 

The Texas Congressman, grandson 
of Danish immigrants, was born and 
grew up in southwest Texas, only a few 
miles from the Mexican border. He 
went to a local school and was gradu- 
ated in a class of 15 students. He 
played basketball on the school team 
and won a local declamation contest. 






Inside Washington 


an - = Beginning a new series 
‘| of interviews with lead- 
ing Capital personalities. 


Immediately after earning his law de- 
gree at the University of Texas in 1942, 
Bentsen enlisted as a private in the 
Army Air Force. Within two years he 
was a major, leading a squadron of 
B-24 bombers in Italy. 

Decorated with the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Texan returned to 
McAllen in 1945. The following year 
he was elected as the youngest county 
judge (administration officer) in Texas, 
a post he resigned in March, 1948, to 
devote his full time to campaigning for 
Congress. His district includes 500,000 
citizens in one of the richest agricul- 
tural sections in the nation. Half of the 
district’s residents are Spanish-speaking 
Americans, and the Congressman made 
a large share of his campaign talks in 
Spanish. 

Representative Bentsen is married 
(his wife is a former model), and has 
two sons, Lloyd III, aged 4, and Lan, 2. 

Congressman Sims had an equally 
distinguished war record. As a para- 
troop captain in the famed 101st Air- 
borne Division, he jumped over Nor- 
mandy on D-Day. Later, he jumped 
over Holland. He led the “Incredible 
Patrol” which captured 32 Germans in 
one day just before the Battle of the 
Bulge in 1944. The paratroop hero won 
the Distinguished Service Cross, and 
decorations from the French, Belgian, 
and Netherlands governments. 


“Are You the Boy?” 


In Orangeburg, S. C., High School, 
Sims started his own school newspaper 
with a crusading editorial policy crit- 
icizing the local school system. He went 
on to Wofford College, where he fin- 
ished four years’ work in three. 

Upon his discharge in 1945, the Con- 
gressman entered the University of 
South Carolina Law School. There he 
finished a three-year course in 22 
months, and at the same time served in 
the state legislature. He is married and 
has three children, Hugo II, 5; Hope, 
2; and Robert Calhoun, six months. 

Representative Sims, whose blond 
crew cut makes him look even younger 
than his 27 years, has had trouble con- 
vincing people that he is, indeed, a 
United States Congressman. Soon after 
he arrived in Washington, he went to 
visit Rep. Jere Cooper of Tennessee. 
Representative Cooper’s secretary 
looked up at Sims and politely asked, 
“Are you the boy who just telephoned 
about an appointment to Annapolis?” 
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Photo by Nichols 


Students at the Alfred Vail Jr. High School, Morristown, 
N. J., went strong for the new young people’s books. 


To Burn or Not to Burn? 


OU may have heard that comic books are getting a 
bad name. . . . That more than 50 American cities 
have passed ordinances or taken police action to 

ban the sale of crime and horror comics. . . . That 
parents and educators all over the United States are up 
in arms about the flood of cheap, vulgar, sensational 
picture books that are leading their children into juve- 
nile delinquency. . . . That some comic book publishers, 
afraid of public reaction, have been driven in self- 
defense to organize an association, which has drawn 
up a code of decency and quality for its products. 

One type of action reported by newspapers from sev- 
eral communities goes like this: “Six hundred grade 
school children today ‘cremated’ more than 2,000 comic 
books. Spearheaded by the Cub Scouts, with the aid 
of the town fire truck, the youngsters collected the huge 
pile in a two-day drive and burned them in a bonfire 
at South Field. A 18-year-old boy read the burial serv- 
ice, while the crowd recited in unison a pledge to abstain 
from reading injurious comics.” 

Now these good people — the parents, teachers, and 
the children whom they inspire to action — have the 
best intentions in the world. They are deeply concerned 
about a very real problem, and they are determined 
to do something about it. But we strongly doubt the 
wisdom or effectiveness of their method. 

Book burnings and emotional orgies are not the an- 
swer. They have been used for centuries by tyrants and 
censors to get rid of books they considered bad. They 
partake of the very violence we deplore in bad comic 
books. Flames can be dangerous things. Sometimes 
they get out of control and destroy priceless literature. 





OUR FRONT COVER: The information which we have about our 
cover girl—Noel Patterson, of Sydney, Australia—says that she is 
shown taking her first lesson in aquaplaning. From her assured 
pose, we doubt it’s her first lesson. She’s on the Barrier Reef, 
“warm tropical seas broken with coral reefs, limpid lagoons, pine- 
crested islands.”—Australian Official Photo. 











But not even Hitler's hordes could burn up the thoughts 
behind the books. We are glad to note that in some 
communities, the school children themselves debated 
this issue and decided not to burn the comic books but 
to save them for scrap paper. 

A far better way is that of Morristown, New Jersey. 
This historic town of 15,000 population has been just 
as much concerned about juvenile reading as many 
others. But it was smart enough to realize that kids 
will read good books, instead of comics, if they are ex- 
citing and colorful and full of action. So Morristown 
organized a week-long “Community Crusade for Worth- 
while Children’s Books.” 

Mayor Edward K. Mills issued a ringing proclama- 
tion. The Morristown Chamber of Commerce got be- 
hind it yjith both feet. Important firms bought full-page 
space in the Morristown Daily Record, and the paper 
published a stream of news stories, editorials, and pic- 
tures. Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders joined 
in praising the objectives of the campaign. So did the 
schools, the veterans’ organizations, the service clubs, 
the police department, judges, bankers, labor leaders, 
movies, radio, stores. 

The object of all this magnificent organization was 
not to destroy comics, but to give young people some- 
thing better — quality books and magazines at a mod- 
erate price. Books of all publishers were displayed, but 
the week was specially featured by the launching of 
a new series of young people’s books called “Comet 
Books.” They are a product of Pocket Books, Inc., which. 
with Scholastic Magazines, are co-sponsors of our Teen 
Age Book Club in high schools. Comet Books, written 
by top-flight young people’s authors, with large pages. 
clear type and many two-color illustrations, are prob- 
ably the most attractive 25-cent books ever produced. 

Boys and girls from every school in Morristown and 
vicinity got into the drive 100% strong. They rang door- 
bells and telephones, wrote essays, drew posters, and 
unanimously agreed that the new books are more enjoy- 
able reading than any comic they ever saw. 
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HEN the Puerto Ricans speak 
of “The Inauguration,” they 
don’t mean the ceremonies in 


Washington last January 20. They mean 
the inauguration on January 2 of Luis 
Munoz Marin as the first elected Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. 

It was an occasion that marked the 
opening of a new and promising chap- 
ter in the history of this Caribbean is- 
land which is a territory of the United 
States. A thrilled and cheering throng 
of nearly 200,000 persons gathered in 
front of the modern capitol in San Juan 
to view the colorful six-hour celebration. 

It included a parade of 25,000 gay 
celebrants from cities, sugar cane fields, 
and hills. There were native bands, 
folk dancers, beauty queens, and more 
than a hundred brightly decorated floats 
depicting the island’s progress. 

A staff member of Senior Scholastic 
witnessed the festive inaugural cere- 
mony. “It was a stirring spectacle,” re- 
ports Lavinia Dobler. “As the Chief 
Justice of Puerto Rico swore in Gov- 
ernor Munoz Marin, I had the feel- 
ing of being present at a great moment 
in history. Every spectator sensed it. 
You could see it reflected in the shining 
faces of the jibaros (landless farmers), 
in the moistened eyes of the Puerto 
Rican officials. Here before us dawned 
a new era for Puerto Rico.” 


Columbus Stops for Water 


But let us leave the inaugural scene 
and take an aerial view of Puerto Rico. 
It is a roughly rectangular island in 
the Caribbean, lying about 1,000 miles 
east of Florida. It is a small island—only 
100 miles long and 35 miles wide. But 
on this tiny land area (about half the 
size of Massachusetts) live more than 
2,000,000 people. 

Puerto Rico was discovered by 
Columbus on November 19, 1493. He 
stopped there for water in the course 
of his second voyage to the New World. 
The illustrious voyager claimed the 
island for Spain and named it “San Juan 
Bautista” (St. John the Baptist). Many 
years later, the name was changed to 
Puerto Rico, which means “rich port.” 

In 1508 the Spanish King sent Ponce 
de Leon to take possession of the island. 
It was an easy conquest. Although his 
“task force” consisted of only 50 foot- 
soldiers, de Leon had no trouble in tak- 
ing over the territory. The native Indi- 
ans, who at the time are believed to 
have numbered some 30,000, were 
friendly and offered no resistance at 
first. But the Spaniards, behaving like 
conquerers, maltreated them. By 1550 
almost all the Indians disappeared. 
Some were killed in the uprising, others 
fled from the island, and many more 
died of diseases introduced by the 
white men. 

This explains why the Puerto Ricans 





With greater self-rule, Island still 


faces serious economic problems 


Progress in 


of today have very little Carib Indian 
blood in them. The people stem from 
several ancestries. Almost a fourth of 
them are descendants of African Negro 
slaves who were brought to this island 
by the Spaniards to dig for gold and 
later to grow sugar cane. There are also 
strains of the Portuguese, Corsican, 
French, and Dutch. But the vast 
majority of the Puerto Rican people— 
about three fourths of them—are Span- 
ish in origin and custom. The official 
language of Puerto Rico is Spanish, 
though English is widely used. 

For nearly four centuries, Puerto Rico 
remained a colony of Spain. The Span- 
iards found gold in the island and 
shipped out every trace of it. The Span- 
ish population in Puerto Rico grew. 
They built cities, developed the har- 
bors, increased agriculture, and erected 
fortifications. Puerto Rico served as a 
defense outpost with which Spain 
sought to protect its New World em- 
pire, and to insure the safety of its 
shipping. 

Meanwhile, within Puerto Rico, a 
culture developed similar to that of 
other Latin American countries. Al- 
though the Puerto Ricans suffered 
under Spanish rule, they did little about 
it. The revolutions that spread through 
the Spanish colonies early in the nine- 
teenth century did not reach Puerto 
Rico. To the contrary, the island offered 
sanctuary to many of the people loyal 
to Spain who escaped from Venezuela, 
Mexico, and other newly proclaimed re- 
publics. 


Fifty Years of U. S. Rule 


It was only toward the end of the 
last century that a movement for free- 
dom developed among the Puerto Ric- 
ans. This led to the granting of a slight 
measure of self-rule to the islanders by 
Spain in 1897. 

Events moved swiftly the next year, 
when the Spanish-American War broke 
out. On July 25, 1898, U. S. troops, 
under the command of General Nelson 
A. Miles, landed in Puerto Rico. He told 
the islanders that the Americans had not 
come to make war upon the Puerto 
Ricans, but “to bring protection . . . to 
promote prosperity, and to bestow. . . 
the immunities and blessings of the lib- 
eral institutions of our government.” 

The Spanish garrisons offered little 
resistance. The conquest of the island— 





if it could be called a conquestewas 
over by August 12, 1898, with few cas- 
ualties on either side. 

By the Treaty of Paris, signed on 
December 10, 1898, Puerto Rico was 
ceded to the U. S. In one of the largest 
“real estate deals” in history, Uncle Sam 
paid Spain $20,000,000 for Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philippines. 

Since then, in the half century ot 
American stewardship, Uncle Sam has 
to a large extent lived up to the pledges 
contained in General Miles’ original 
proclamation. We did bring to the 
Puerto Ricans “protection” from foreign 
attack. We endeavored “to promote 
prosperity.” But, to be sure, the job is 
only half done. Puerto Rico, despite its 
name (rich port), is still the “poor- 
house of the Caribbean.” 

U. S. authorities built roads and rail- 
ways, schools and hospitals, reservoirs, 
dams, and hydroelectric plants. We im- 
proved sanitary conditions and stamped 
out epidemic diseases. We reduced il- 
literacy from 80 per cent to 28 per cent. 

The U. S. has also made headway in 
fulfilling the other promises made by 
General Miles—to bestow upon the 
Puerto Ricans “the blessings of the lib- 
eral institutions of our government.” 
The U. S. Congress passed in 1900 the 
Foraker Act. Under this law, Puerto 
Ricans were permitted to elect their 
own members to a Puerto Rican House 
of Representatives. 

In 1917 the U. S. Congress passed the 
Jones Act which gave the Puerto Ricans 
the right to elect members to both 
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houses of their legislature. It also made 
the Puerto Ricans American citizens. 
However, Puerto Ricans still cannot 
vote in national elections of the United 
States. 

Then on August 5, 1947, the Jones 
Act was amended by the Congress to 
allow the election of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico by popular vote. It was 
under this provision that Luis Munoz 
Marin was elected last November 2 by 
the Puerto Ricans as their Governor. 

The Governor, as chief executive, 
may veto any bill passed by the legisla- 
ture. If, however, a bill is re-passed 
over his veto by a two-thirds majority 
of both houses, it goes to the President 
of the United States for final action. 
The U. S. Congress has the right to 
annul any act of the Puerto Rican legis- 
lature—but it has never exercised this 
right. 

Puerto Rico is represented in Wash- 
ington by a Resident Commissioner 
who has a voice but no vote in the 
U. S. House of Representatives. 

Although the Puerto Ricans are not 
entirely satisfied with, their present 
political status, they are by no means 
agreed on the kind of government they 
would prefer instead. There are some 
among them who want complete inde- 
pendence and the creation of a Re- 
public of Puerto Rico. Others would 
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Landless farmers draw lots 
to obtain farms from government. 
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like to see Puerto Rico admitted to the 
Union as the forty-ninth state. And 
still others want a sort of independent 
form of government, but associated 
with the United States in the same 
manner that Canada is with Béitain. 

In the recent elections, Luis Munoz 
Marin ran on a platform advocating 
temporary continuance of Puerto Rico's 
territorial status until such a time when 
the island is more stable economically. 
He urged, however, that the U. S. 
promise to grant independence or state- 
hood whenever the people feel that 
they are ready for it. 

His party, the Populares (Popular 
Democrats) won control of both houses 
of the legislature. The Statehood party 
ran second, and the Independence 
group third. Munoz Marin himself won 
by a landslide. 

Puerto Rico’s most serious problem 
is economic—the fight against poverty. 
The average family income for three 
fourths of the people is less than $400 
a year. 


Puerto Rico is one of the most 


densely populated agricultural areas in 
the world. About 2,000,000 people are 
trying to make a living on approxi- 
mately a million acres of arable land. 
The soil is not very fertile, and natural 
resources are limited. 

is a land of sugar but 
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Courtyard and basketball courts of Caguas high school. 


not of sweetness. Sugar cane is the 
island’s principal crop. But sugar alone 
does not provide enough jobs to em- 
ploy all the people even during the 
six-month season of harvesting and 
grinding. 

Other crops are raised in Puerto Rico 
—citrus fruits, tobacco, coffee—but not 
as yet in large quantities. Molasses, a 
by-product of sugar, is used to make 
rum. During the war, when whiskey 
was scarce, the United States brought 
in 18,000,000 gallons of rum from 
Puerto Rico. The taxes on this rum 
during the war years amounted to 
$162,000,000. The U. S. Government 
turned this money over to the Puerto 
Rican treasury. 

Wanted: New Industries 

In 1942 was founded the Puerto Rico 
Industrial Development Company, a 
government corporation whose purpose 
it is to create new job-making industries. 
In charge of this industrialization pro- 
gram is the youthful and _ brilliant 
Teodoro Moscoso, Jr. To attract new 
industries to the island, the Puerto 
Rican government offers to forego tax 
on new companies for a 12-year period. 

The island government has spent 
$2,000,000 on one of the world’s largest 
vocational schools, at the University of 
Puerto Rico. There 7,000 students are 
being trained for the new industries 
being sponsored by the Industrial De- 
velopment Company. 

In agriculture, the government is 
enforcing the law limiting corporation 
land holdings to 500 acres. This law is 
intended to break up large sugar planta- 
tions. Thousands of families are being 
resettled on small plots of land. Co- 
operative farms are also being set up 
under government auspices. 

The new Governor is optimistic 
about the island’s future. He looks 
forward to the time when “the people 
of Puerto Rico will within the small- 
ness of their territory realize the great- 
ness of their destiny. 


ple of Australia became for the 
first time in their history “Aus- 
tralian citizens.” 

This was merely a change in title 
rather than a change in status. For 
more than 48 years Australia has been 
independent and self-governing. But 
like other British dominions, she had 
stuck to the historic term “British sub- 
ject.” Now the change in terms has 
been legalized without altering in any 
way the traditional tie between the 
dominion and the Mother Country. 

We shall discuss in a later article 
the relationship between Australia and 
the other British dominions to Britain. 
But first let us take a closer look at this 
island continent. 

Until the last war, few Americans 
knew much about Australia. To begin 
with, Australia lies “down under” the 
equator in the southwestern Pacific 
Ocean. It is about 7,000 miles away 
from the United States and about 10,- 
000 miles from Britain. 

Australia is big. It is the smallest 
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Koala bear—slightly bored 


‘Like Americans, sun-loving Australians of all ages 
spend much spare time at surf clubs and ocean resorts. 


continent (and the largest island) in the 
world. In area Australia is almost the 
same size as the continental United 
States (each, roughly, 3,000,000 square 
miles). Yet its population (7,500,000) 
is smaller than that of New York City. 

One of the reasons the country is 
underpopulated is its “White Australia” 
policy which bars all Asiatic immigra- 
tion. This policy, growing out of the 
fear of flooding the country with “cheap 
labor,” is supported by all political 
factions. It is aimed, Australians say, 
at protecting the country’s high stand- 
ard of living and is not based on racial 
prejudice. 

Rainfall and climate have determined 
the distribution of Australia’s popula- 
tion. More than two-thirds of the peo- 
ple live along the moistened east and 
south coasts. The rest of the continent 
is either too dry or too hot. 

The strangest thing about Australia 
(and Mr. Ripley will confirm it) is her 
animals. Australia is the home of many 
species found nowhere else in the 
world—the kangaroo; the lyre bird; the 
emu (pronounced ee-mew), a flightless 
bird, you might recall from your cross- 
word puzzles; the koala (“teddy bear”); 
and the duck-billed platypus. Zoologists 
agree that the platypus is the greatest 
contradiction known to science. This 
freak of nature is a combination of bird, 
fish, and land animal. 

Naturalists believe that these strange 
species were preserved and developed 
independently from other forms of ani- 
mals, when the continent was cut off 


ages ago from the “land bridge” which 
once connected it with Asia. 

As unique as its fauna is Australia’s 
flora. Eucalyptus trees grow to heights 
over 300 feet. The national flower is 
the spectacular wattle (resembling a 
large crimson chrysanthemum) which 
forms the background of Australia’s 
coat-of-arms. 

Who were the original “owners” of 
Australia? There were about 300,000 
chocolate-brown aborigines living on 
the continent when the first white sett- 
lers arrived. But the native population 
fell easy prey to white man’s diseases. 
Today there are only about 52,000 
natives left. Most of them live in the 
far north, in central Australia, or in 
reservations. 

The “abos,” as they are called, are 
believed to be one of the oldest living 
types of man. They may be descendants 
of tribes related to the early inhabitants 
of southeast Asia. 

Now let’s meet the Australian people 
of today. What are the Aussies like? 
They are mainly a British people with 
many so-called American characteris- 
tics. More than 97 per cent of the 
Australians are of British origin. 

The Australians are reputed to be 
the best-fed people in the world. They 
consume more milk, butter, and meat 
than the average American. Wages are 
high (and so are prices), and the 
standard of living is one of the highest 
in the world. 

Australia boasts the strongest labor 
movement of any nation. One sixth of 
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It may not look like it, but that’s butter being. scooped 
from gigantie churns. Australia’s dairies are famed. 
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Australia, strong and healthy British 


dominion, takes on new type citizenship 


its population is organized in trade 
unions. Labor has become the major 
political force in the country. 

Of the three principal political 
groups in Australia today, the Labor 
party is the oldest, and has been in 
control of the government since 1941. 
The Labor party, socialist but anti-Com- 
munist, is supported by the trade unions 
and a large section of professional and 
middle-class Australians. 

Australia has led the world in many 
types of social legislation. Wages and 
hours are fixed by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court. Strikes and lockouts 
are virtually unknown. There is insur- 
ance for the sick, the old, the un- 
employed. All mothers get a maternity 
allowance and a child endowment for 
every offspring after the first. Free hos- 
pital treatment is provided for all 
Australians. 

Primary education is free and com- 
pulsory to the age of 14 or 15, varying 


in different states. There are scholar- 
ships and living allowances for youths 
who want to go to universities and 
technical institutes. 

Australia pioneered in women’s sut- 
frage. She also originated the type of 
secret ballot now used in elections in 
all democratic countries, and known 
as the “Australian ballot.” Australia, 
too, is one of the few countries to have 
a sort of reverse “poll tax.” Failure to 
vote is punishable by a fine of seven 
dollars. 

No story of the Australians would be 
complete without mentioning _ their 
highly original, colorful slang. To cite 
just a few examples: shivoo—a party; 
burgoo — stew; boko—nose; diggers — 
Australians; ding dong—swell; dinkum 
oil—Gospel truth. 

Most Australians figuratively live off 
the backs of sheep. Australia is the 
greatest wool-producing country in the 
world. She has 125,000,000 sheep—al- 
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most 17 per inhabitant. There are also 
14,000,000 cattle. 

Second in importance to wool is 
wheat. Australia is a leading wheat- 
growing country. Other crops are oats, 
barley, corn, potatoes. 

Industrially, Australia has made rapid 
progress. Its manufacturing output 
tripled from 1915 to 1940. During 
World War II the country served as the 
“arsenal” for the Allies in the South 
Pacific theatre. 

Australia is geologically the oldest 
of the continents, but it was the last 
one to be discovered. The “Columbus” 
of Australia—according to the Austral- 
ians—was Captain James Cook. He was 
an English Navy officer who discovered 
the Pacific shores of the continent in 
1770 and claimed for England a great 
tract which he called New South Wales. 

Strictly speaking, however, Cook was 
not the first to discover Australia. The 
Dutch reached there long before him. 
As early as 1606 a Netherlands navi- 
gator sailed into the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria and explored a part of its eastern 
shore. 

The Dutch never did try to settle 
the new continent. They referred to it 
as “a barren accursed earth.” 

Oddly enough, it was the American 
Revolution that led to the settlement 
of Australia by the British. It had been 
the practice of the English govern- 
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ment to send many of its convicts to 
the American colonies. 1776 changed 
all that. A new outlet had to be found. 
The English chose Australia. 

Accordingly, in May 1787, a fleet 
of 11 sailing ships, under Captain 
Arthur Philip, left Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, for Australia. They carried 1,500 
people, of whom 800 were convicts. 
Most of these so-called “convicts” were 
not criminals. They were political 
prisoners or poor people who had been 
sentenced to jail for failure to pay 
their debts. 

This “First Fleet” (as the Australians 
call it) reached Botany Bay, a few 
miles south of the present city of Syd- 
ney, on January 26, 1788. This day— 
January 26— is celebrated each year as 
Australia Day, and this year marked 
the change in citizenship status. 


Gold Brought Riches and People 


The early colonists had a hard time 
of it. They nearly starved for lack of 
supplies from England. Then they be- 
gan to graze sheep, grow their own 
food, and explore their new continent. 

In the years that followed, they were 
joined by more colonists—both convicts 
and free settlers. By 1850 there were 
400,000 people in six separate colonies 
of Australia, scattered around the edges 
of the continent. 

Then in 1851 gold was discovered 
at Ballarat—and the gold fever spread 
far and wide. The gold rush brought 
not only riches but new people. In the 
next four years the population of Aus- 
tralia doubled and re-doubled. Over 
$500,000,000 worth of gold was mined 
during the first ten years of the gold 
era in Australia. 

The 1860s saw the spread of repre- 
sentative government throughout Aus- 
tralia. The six colonies were ready to 
stand on their own sovereign feet. They 
each had a parliament and gradually 
acquired complete self-government. In 
1867 they put a stop to further immigra- 
tion of convicts. The colonies established 
a Federal Council in 1885. 

Finally, on January 1, 1901, Australia 
became a self-governing dominion in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Since then she has become one of the 
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ley, 64, is prime minister 
of the Labor govern- 
ment of Australia. He is 
the son of a blacksmith. 
A native of New South 
Wales, he received a 
meager schooling. 
Elected to parliament 
in 1928, he became 
prime minister in 1945. 
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leading democracies in the world. 

Australia grew to full stature during 
World War II. Faced with the real 
threat of invasion by the Japanese from 
the north; Australian “Diggers” covered 
their banners with glory in the Pacific 
—and in Europe. 

With the same zeal and courage that 
she displayed on the war fronts, Aus- 
tralia is now fighting on the “peace 
fronts.” At the postwar international 
parleys, she has become one of the 
recognized spokesmen of the smaller 
nations. She has actively participated 
in the various agencies of the United 
Nations, including the Security Coun- 
cil. Her capable foreign minister, Dr. 
Herbert V. Evatt, is now serving as 
president of the U. N. General As- 
sembly. 

Like Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, and New Zealand, Australia en- 
joys complete independence in domestic 
and foreign affairs. Her tie to the British 
Crown is voluntary and purely senti- 
mental. The Australians make their own 
laws, negotiate their own treaties with 
foreign countries. Neither the King nor 
the British government can interfere in 
Australian affairs. Both governments ex- 
change “High Commissioners” in the 
same manner that other countries ex- 
change ambassadors. 

There is, to be sure, a “Governor- 
General.” He is the personal repre- 
sentative of the King (not of the British 
government). He is selected by the 
King on the advice of the Australian 
government. The present Governor- 
General is William J. McKell, the 
second native Australian to hold this 
post. 
Australia has a constitution patterned 
largely on the United States model. It 
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A half-dozen of Australia’s famous sheep. One sixth of the world’s sheep 
graze on Australian pastures. Nearly half the nation’s exports is wool. 


also has a High Court, similar to our 
own Supreme Court. 

Australia is a federation of six states 
—Queensland, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and “the island of Tasmania. A 
seventh state, the Northern Territory, 
is not yet populated enough to have 
its own government and is federally 
administered. Legislative powers are 
divided between the federal govern- 
ment and state governments, again very 
much along the lines adopted in the 
United States. The capital, Canberra— 
like Washington, D. C.—is a separate 
federal district. 

The commonwealth parliament con- 
sists of a House of Representatives and 
a Senate. Members of both are chosen 
by popular vote. Elections for the 
House of Representatives are held every 
three years. There are 75 members rep- 
resenting 75 electoral districts through- 
out the nation. In the Senate, there are 
six members from each of the six states. 
They are elected for a term of six 
years, half of them retiring at the end 
of every third year. 

Following British procedure, the 
leader of the majority party auto- 
matically becomes prime minister and 
chooses a cabinet. Both he and his 
ministers must be members of the Par- 
liament and are directly responsible to 
that body. They remain in office until 
they either lose the confidence of par- 
liament, or there is a new election. 


(This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on the British Commonwealth 
which will appear this semester. Future 
articles will deal with Canada and New- 
foundland, India and Pakistan, the 
Union of South Africa, and Britain.) 
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Truman outlined in his message to 

Congress last month was what the 
New York Times called the “welfare 
state.” He asked not only for an expan- 
sion of social security, Government aid 
to agriculture, conservation, and hydro- 
electric development, but also for Gov- 
ernment assistance to education and to 
public health. 

To some this seemed but a logical 
continuation of the Roosevelt New 
Deal. To others it appeared like a dan- 
gerous plunge into socialism. Mr. Tru- 
man himself calls his program a con- 
tinuation of the New Deal. Whether 
it is socialism or not depends on your 
definition of socialism. But the one 
thing that seems clear is that neither 
the Roosevelt nor the Truman New 
Deal departs from American tradition. 

There are, to be sure, European fore- 
runners of the welfare state in the past 
century. These European experiments 
in the expansion of government social 
services and insurance had an influence 
on American thinkers —just as, for ex- 
ample, the British constitutional system, 
the British civil service, or German 
higher education had affected Amer- 
ican thinkers earlier. But the influence 
in social welfare was not very powerful. 


American Heritage of Welfare 


The real beginnings of Government 
regulation and social service are Amer- 
ican. We can distinguish three types 
of experiments that led to the New 
Deal and to the Truman policy. 

The beginnings of Federal regulation 
of business go back to the 1880s. The 
Interstate Commerce Act, regulating 
railways and setting up the famous In- 
terstate Commerce Commission (which 
has been a model for so many other 
Federal commissions), came in 1887. 
In 1890 came the passage of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. The 1890s wit- 
nessed, too, the effective beginnings of 
conservation of natural resources. 

Of perhaps more importance than 
the actual legislation in this period was 
the growing demand by the Populist 
party for a large-scale program of Gov- 
ernment activity. That party won no 
elections, to be sure. But it succeeded 
in selling much of its program to the 
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Democratic P a rt y, 
and, after 1900, to 
the Republican as 
well. Nothing is 
more instructive than 
to read the Populist 
platform of 1892 in 
comparison with 
subsequent Federal 
legislation. Such a 
comparison shows 
that every important 
item in the Populist 
platform was subse- 
quently written into 
the law books of the 
nation. 

It was in the 
administrations of 
Theodore Roosevelt 
(1901-09) and 
Woodrow Wilson (1913-21) that the 
conception of the welfare state re- 
ceived its greatest impetus. T. R., a 
liberal Republican, thought that the 
Government was responsible for seeing 
that every group and interest in the 
country got a “square deal.” He used 
Federal power not only to prevent 
abuses from business or to regulate in- 
dustry and transportation; he also used 
it to advance social and economic wel- 
fare. 

With Wilson, a Democrat with broad 
national interests, the Federal Govern- 
ment went into the business not only of 
regulation but of social and economic 
service on a considerable scale. 

The decade of the 1920s saw little 
advance on the Roosevelt-Wilson pro- 
gram, but it saw no retreat. When in 
1933 Franklin Roosevelt announced a 
“New Deal,” he meant just that— a new 
deal of old and well-worn cards. 

The second origin of social welfare 
laws was ‘in the state legislation. Be- 
ginning in the 1890s and gathering mo- 
mentum after 1910 such states as 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Kansas, and 
Oregon tried out many of the social 
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welfare measures now familiar to us. 
Thus there was a large body of prece- 
dents for conservation, water power 
regulation, farm relief, unemployment 
insurance, old age pensions, the devel- 
opment of research programs at uni- 
versities, and so forth, for the Federal 
New Deal to draw upon. 

The third origin of social welfare 
laws is to be found in the practices of 
business itself. As business became very 
large it became increasingly impersonal, 
increasingly concerned with matters of 
efficiency, of public relations, and of 
social welfare. The development of in- 
surance programs, health services, hous- 
ing loans, and recreation facilities by 
business goes back to the days when 
the transcontinental railroads undertook 
general welfare work. 

There is, to be sure, a significant dif- 
ference between such programs or poli- 
cies when developed by business and 
by Government. But it is easy to exag- 
gerate that difference. From the point 
of view of the worker, for example, his 
security is equally protected whether he 
is pensioned by General Motors or by 
the Government. 

In any event the welfare state is of 
long standing. It has been under way, 
in one form or another, for more than 
half a century. There is every reason 
to suppose that it will continue to grow 
as fast as social needs demand and eco- 
nomic conditions permit. 





THE FAR EAST 


COLLAPSE OF NATIONALIST 

CHINA. The year 1949 may 

prove to be the most crucial in 

China’s 4,000 years of history. 
The “good earth” is now being shaken 
by a political earthquake of unforesee- 
able consequences. ‘What the final out- 
come will be is anyone’s guess. 

This much, however, is certain. The 
20-year-old civil war between the 
Nationalist government and the Chinese 
Communists has reached its climax. The 
Nationalist Government is suing for 
peace. The Communists have been 
holding out for unconditional surrender. 

Since 1927 Chiang Kai-Shek has 
been the leader of Nationalist China. 
A disciple of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen (“the 
father of the Chinese Republic”) Chi- 
ang was entrusted with the task of 
uniting the country. He succeeded bril- 
liantly in defeating the various war 
lords. But new trouble loomed in the 
East. 

Soviet Russia saw in a disunited 
China a fertile soil for sowing her ideas. 
A plot to destroy the national govern- 
ment and set up a Soviet regime was 
uncovered in 1927. This provoked civil 
strife between the Reds and the gov- 
ernment which has raged on and off 
ever since. 

Meanwhile, Japan had twice at- 
tacked China. Chiang managed to sur- 


vive the struggles with the Reds and, 
even more amazingly, managed to sur- 
vive the eight years’ war with the 
Japanese. But this long period of war- 
fare sapped the strength of his regime. 

After World War II Chiang’s gov- 
ernment was plagued by runaway infla- 


tion, corruption among its officials, 
disruption of economic life by Commu- 
nist guerrilla attacks, and a serious drop 
of civilian and military morale. 

In 1945 Russia signed a pact with 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s government, recog- 
nizing it as the “true government” of 
China and pledging not to furnish as- 
sistance to the Chinese Communists. In 
return, China gave up Outer Mongolia 
(which has since become a Soviet satel- 
lite) and granted special rights to 
Russia in Manchuria. 

Russia did not live up to her part of 
the agreement. In withdrawing her 
troops from Manchuria, she turned this 
important province over to the Chinese 
Reds. Russia also left to the Chinese 
Communists armaments taken from the 
Japanese. 

Last October the well-armed Reds 
launched a major offensive. In a series 
of sweeping victories, they seized con- 
trol of all of North China. 

On New Year's Day, 1949, Chiang 
offered to negotiate peace with the 
Reds. Mao Tse-Tung, top Communist 
chieftain, replied two weeks later that 
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he would be willing to talk peace on 
eight conditions. These conditions in- 
cluded the abolition of the new demo- 
cratic constitution; punishment of “war 
criminals” (among them Chiang Kai- 
Shek); the disbanding of the Kuomin- 
tang (Nationalist) party; and the 
creation of a coalition government domi- 
nated by the Communists. 

On Friday, January 21, Chiang Kai- 
Shek stepped down. He summoned the 
Cabinet and read to them a 300-word 
statement in which he announced his 
retirement from active service as presi- 
dent of China to facilitate peace talks 
with the Communists. 

Vice-President Li Tsung-Jen assumed 
the duties of the President. He promptly 
named a delegation of five to seek a 
peace settlement with the Communists. 

. *: ~ 


JAPAN AT THE POLLS. The top 
winner in Japan’s third national 
election since the end of the war, 
was former premier Shigeru Yo- 
shida’s Democratic Liberal party. 


This party, described by correspondents 
as “ultra-conservative,” won 263 of the 
466 seats in the Diet (parliament) a 
sizable majority. 

Consequently, Yoshida was con- 
sidered almost certain to head the new 
government in Japan. His party will 
be the first to hold an absolute majority 


in parliament since Japan’s surrender 
and the occupation of the country by 
Allied troops. 

The other surprise development in 
the election last month was the rise in 
the Communist vote. The Communists 
who had only four seats in the Diet in- 
creased their representation to 35. The 
Socialists, on the other hand, took a 
bad beating. The Communist boost was 
attributed by observers to the Red 
victories in China. 

The remaining 168 seats were di- 
vided among a number of moderate 
parties. 

The election brought out about 70 
per cent of the Japanese voters—about 
5,000,000 more than at any previous 
balloting. 

(Coming in April 13 issue: Spécial 
features on Japan.) 


ASIAN BLOC? For the first time 
in history, the self-governing na- 
tions of Asia got together for a 
political conference. 
It was the only official international 
gathering ever held at which no Euro- 
pean nor American nation was repre- 
sented. 

The Asian conference was called by 
India’s Prime Minister, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and met in New Delhi, India, 
last month. It was attended by 41 dele- 
gates of 19 countries, representing more 
than half of the world’s population, and 
a third of the membership of the United 
Nations. 

Strictly speaking, it was not a purely 
Asian but rather an Afro-Asian-Austral- 
ian conference. The nations repre- 
sented were Afghanistan, Australia, 
Burma, Ceylon, China, Egypt, Ethiopa, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, The Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Siam, Syria, and Yemen. 

The principal purposes of the con- 
ference were to protest the Dutch mili- 
tary action in Indonesia and to study 
the possibilities of aiding the Indo- 
nesian Republic. 

The delegates denied that it was 
their intention to form a regional alli- 
ance against the West. However, Prime 
Minister Nehru, in his opening address, 
declared that “Asia, too long a submis- 
sive and dependent plaything of other 
countries, will no longer brook any 
interference with her freedom.” He pro- 
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posed the creation of a permanent or- 
ganization of Asian states—within the 
framework of the United Nations—to 
protect the interests of the Far East. 

The conference was in session for 
four days, closing on January 23. It 
adopted a resolution asking the U.N. 
Security Council to order The Nether- 
lands: to withdraw her troops from the 
Indies; to release the Indonesian gov- 
ernment leaders; to form a temporary 
government under U.N. supervision; 
and to grant complete independence to 
the United States of Indonesia by Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. 

Meanwhile, in the U.N. Security 
Council at Lake Success, debate con- 
tinued on the American proposal calling 
for the establishment of a temporary 
government for all of Indonésia by 
March 15, Indonesian elections by 
October 1, and the granting of inde- 
pendence to Indonesia by July, 1950. 


U. §. AND THE WORLD 


“BOLD NEW PROGRAM.” Sur- 
rounded by the solemn dignity 
and historic tradition of his in- 
auguration, President Harry S. 
Truman unfolded to the world 
America’s program for “peace and 


freedom.” 


The President delivered his inaugural 
address just after taking the oath of 
office for his four-year term as Chief 
Executive. It followed by two days the 
Senate’s confirmation of Dean G. Ache- 
son’s appointment as Secretary of State. 
The address was highlighted by the 
pronouncement of these “four major 
courses of action”: 
1 “We will continue to give unfalter- 
* ing support to the United Nations 
and related agencies.” 
2 “We will continue our programs for 
* world economic recovery,” includ- 
ing the European Recovery Program. 
“We must carry out our plans for reduc- 
ing the barriers to world trade.” 
3 “We will strengthen freedom-loving 
* nations against the dangers of ag- 
gression.” The President mentioned in 


General Motors ‘Transportation Unlimited” show inNew 
York last week unveiled GM automobile styles for 1949. 


pasticular a North Atlantic Security 
Plan, now being worked out by the 
U.S., Canada, and Western European 
nations for “the common defense.” 

4. “We must embark on a bold new 

* program for making the benefits 
of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement 
and growth of underdeveloped areas.” 

Mr. Truman’s fourth point came as 
a surprise to most people. It is be- 
lieved that it may be part of a world- 
wide project which might dwarf the 
Marshall Plan by comparison. 

“More than half the people of the 
world are living in conditions approach- 
ing misery,” the President pointed out. 

Mr. Truman said that our natural 
resources are limited. However, through 
making available “the benefits of our 
store of technical knowledge” and by in- 
vestments in areas needing develop- 
ment, we can “help the free peoples of 
the world, through their own efforts, to 
produce more food, more clothing, more 
materials for housing, and more 
mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens.” 

Mr. Truman introduced his foreign 
policy program by contrasting “the 
essential principles of faith by which 
we live” with the “false philosophy” of 
communism. 

Many people throughout the world, 
he said, have been misled by commu- 
nism and “have sacrificed their liberties 
only to learn to their sorrow that deceit 
and mockery, poverty and tyranny, are 
their reward.” 

eee 


IN AGAIN OUT AGAIN GIE- 
SEKING. Walter Gieseking, Ger- 
man pianist, came to the United 
States for a concert tour. He ar- 
rived late January 22. He de- 
parted early January 25. 
This was undoubtedly the shortest “con- 
cert tour” on record. In fact, it was a 
concert tour without any concerts. 
Here is the “how-come” of this hasty 
arrival and departure. Mr. Gieseking, it 
happens, performed in Nazi Germany 
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throughout the war. In 1945 he was 
“blacklisted” by American military Gov- 
ernment officials. In 1947 this decision 
was reversed, with no reason given for 
the reversal. 

Then, last month Gieseking was given 
by the American consul in Paris a visa 
to visit the United States. The visa had 
been approved by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Protests against the pianist’s admis- 
sion to this country were made by 
veterans’ and anti-Nazi organizations in 
New York, Washington, and other cities 
where he was scheduled to play. He 
was accused of collaboration with the 
Nazi party not only during the war but 
during its entire period of Nazi power 
in Germany. 

Gieseking denied these charges. He 
told reporters that he had appeared be- 
fore Hitler only once—at a public con- 
cert in 1937—and had never played in 
private for any Nazi leader. 

The Department of Justice decided 
to investigate the charges. Two hours 
before his scheduled first concert at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, the pianist 
was taken into custody by agents of 
the U.S. Immigration Service. No im- 
mediate reason was given to him. 

When informed by them that a 
lengthy formal hearing will be held to 
determine whether he is to be deported 
as an “undesirable alien,” Gieseking de- 
cided to cancel all his recitals. He re- 
turned to Europe immediately. 


AN AFRICAN TRAGEDY. South 
Africa has suffered the worst out- 
break of interracial fighting in re- 
cent years. 


In Durban, a city of 240,000 in Natal 
on the east coast of Africa, a vendor in 
an Indian market thrashed a Negro boy. 
A Negro standing in a nearby bus 
queue stepped out of line and knocked 
down an Indian who was passing by. 
As if a match had been touched to gun- 
powder, Negro mobs throughout Dur- 
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New models include the Buick Roadmaster convertible 
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ban and surrounding territory set upon 
the Indian population. 

After three days of terror, South 
Africa counted 100 dead, 1,000 injured, 
25,000 Indians homeless. Most of the 
casualties and damage were suffered 
by Indians. The white population was 
not involved in the rioting. 

What's Behind It: Observers believed 
the trouble grew out of the tangled and 
explosive race problem of South Africa. 

Strict laws and social customs bar 
all but “Europeans’—the 2,500,000 
whites—from any important share in 
government or economic life. The “non- 
Europeans” make up a majority of the 
population: 8,000,000 Negro natives, 
1,000,000 “colored” (mulattoes), and 
300,000 Indians, mostly descendants of 
men brought from India years ago as 
laborers. 

South Africa’s racial laws, which 
have been criticized in the United Na- 
tions, have been made even stricter re- 
cently by the Nationalist government 
which came to power last May. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


OPERATION HAYLIFT. “Flying 
Boxcars” have entered the battle 
to save 2,000,000 snow-stranded 
sheep and cattle in the West. 





In the western plains and Rocky Moun- 
tain region raging winds, deep snow, 
sub-zero cold have lashed the area in 
wave after wave. 

Most of the great western livestock 
herds stay on the range all winter. By 
last week a good many potential beef- 
steaks and mutton chops had perished 
in the storms. Feed was buried under 
the snow, and range men could not get 
through drifted roads to bring more. 

The U.S. Air Force ordered out 17 





C-82 “Flying Boxcars” to fly feed to 
stricken areas of the Mountain states. 
Other Air Force planes were busy on 
similar errands in the Plains states. 
The Army, meanwhile, waged a land 
battle. “Weasels,” tracked vehicles that 
can plow through heavy snow, fought to 
open roads to isolated towns and to bring 
feed to livestock. President Truman set 
up a $100,000 fund, half to supply feed 
for the “haylift” and half to aid stranded 
Indians on western reservations. 
eee 


THEY’RE TOPS. The U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce has listed 
its choices for “the nation’s ten 
outstanding young men of 1948.” 


None of the 10 men honored is more 
than 36 years old. Youngest is Thomas 
C. Hasbrook, 28, of Indianapolis, 
national president of the Blinded Veter- 
ans Association. 

The other nine are: 

Lou Boudreau, 31, player-manager 
of the world baseball champions, the 
Cleveland Indians. 

Frank P. Zeidler, 36, Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Sidney S. McMath, 36, Governor of 
Arkansas. 

George A. Smathers, 35, Member of 
the House of Representatives from 
Florida. 

Walter W. Cenerazzo, 35, of Boston, 
president of the American Watch 
Workers Union. 

Richard Harris, 33, of St. Paul, Minn., 
who built up in four years a multi- 
million dollar business in home perma- 
nent-wave sets (“which twin has the 
Toni?” ) : 

Elvis J. Stahr Jr., 32, Dean and Pro- 
fessor of the College of Law of the 
University of Kentucky. 

Mike Gorman, 34, who as a reporter 
for The Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma 
City exposed conditions in Oklahoma’s 


Official United Nations photo 
Delegates of nations starting two-year terms on U.N. Security Council 
shake hands with Canada’s Andrew McNaughton: (L. fo r.) Alberto Inocente 
Alvarez, CubapaMcNaughton; Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, Egypt; Finn Moe, Norway. 





mental hospitals and thus helped bring 
about a “model mental health act.” 

Dr. Charles A. Hufnagel, 32, instruc- 
tor in surgery at Harvard University 
Medical School, for his work in repair 
of damaged arteries. 


FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR. “You 
might as well lead a revolution as 
try to become a doctor.” 


That’s what Elizabeth Blackwell was 
told in 1847 when she applied to enter 
the medical school of Geneva College 
at Geneva, N. Y. Eleven other medical 
schools had already rejected her appli- 
cation. 

But Geneva finally let her in. Spunky 
Elizabeth Blackwell did become a 
doctor, and did help lead a revolution— 
the social revolution by which women 
won more equal rights with men. 

Thanks in part to Dr. Blackwell, who 
first broke down the barriers against 
women in medicine, the U.S. today 
has 7,500 women doctors and 2,159 
women medical students. 

January 23 -was the 100th anniver- 
sary of Dr. Blackwell’s graduation at 
Geneva. Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, successors to Geneva College, 
marked the occasion by awarding 
Blackwell Centennial citations to 12 
outstanding women physicians of four 
nations. 

Dr. Blackwell blazed the trail for 
women in medicine both here and 
abroad. She became in 1859 the first 
woman admitted to the list of all 
qualified physicians in Great Britain. 
She founded the first school of medicine 
for women in England, and the New 
York Infirmary for Indigent Women and 
Children. 





CONGRESS AT WORK 


HIGHER PAY FOR TOUGH 
JOBS. First completed law of the 
81st Congress gives a pay increase 
to the President, Vice-President, 

. and Speaker of the House. 

Mr. Truman’s salary jumped from $75,- 
000 to $100,000 a year. He will also 
receive a yearly tax-free allotment of 
$50,000. This is in addition to an al- 
ready existing $40,000 allowance for 
official travel and entertainment ex- 
penses. 

Vice-President Alben W. Barkley and 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn 
each will now receive $30,000 yearly 
instead of $20,000, plus a tax-free 
spending allowance of $10,000. 

President Truman signed the bill 
just before his inauguration. If he had 
delayed signing the bill beyond January 
20, he would not have been entitled to 
its benefits. The Constitution provides 
that the President’s salary cannot be in- 
creased or decreased during his four- 
year term of office. 
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Quiz below based on news and social studies materials in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. PUERTO RICO 


A. Using the numbers 1 through 5 
arrange each of the following events 
in their correct chronological order. 
Each counts 4, Total 20. 


— a. Inauguration of first locally 
elected Governor 

— b. Spanish-American War 

— c. Discovery of the island by Co- 
lumbus 

— 4d. Island becomes U. S. territory. 

— e. People loyal to Spain in Latin- 
American revolutions take ref- 
uge in Puerto Rico 


My score____. 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 3. Total 24. 


— a. The island of Puerto Rico was 
first claimed by 
1. Spain 8. Britain 
2. Portugal 4. France 


. The body of water in which 
Puerto Rico is located is the 
1. Gulf of Mexico 
2. Southeast Pacific 
8. Caribbean Sea 
4. Florida Straits 

. The official language of Puerto 
Rico is 
1. English 3. Esperanto 
2. Portuguese 4. Spanish 

. The distance between Puerto 
Rico and the nearest point of 
the U. S. mainland is about 
1. 1,000 miles 3. 500 miles 
2. 75 miles 4. 2,100 miles 

. All of the following are crops 
grown in Puerto Rico, except 


1. sugar 3. quinine 
2. coffee 4. tobacco 
— f. The new governor of Puerto 
Rico is 
1. Juan D. Peron 
2. Luis Munoz Marin 
3. Rexford G. Tugwell 
4. Joseph Chifley 
. All of the following are ad- 
vocated by various political 
groups in Puerto Rico, except 
1. complete independence from 
from the U. S. 
2. admission to the Union as 
a state 
3. return to Spain 
4. continuance as a territory 
. All of the following describe 
features of the Puerto Rican 
government, except 
1. represented in Washington 
by a Resident Commissioner 
2. two-house legislature 
3. Governor has final veto over 
legislation 
4. President of U. S. may take 
final action on legislation 


My score 


ll. AUSTRALIA 


A. Using the numbers 1 through 5 
arrange each of the following events 
in their correct chronological order. 
Each counts 3. Total 15. 


— a. First settlement by persons de- 
ported from England 

— b. Explorations of James Cook 

— c. Establishment of “Australian 
citizenship” 

— d. Gold Rush of 1851 

— e. Dominion status granted by 
Britain 

My score 


B. How well can you read a map? 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. You may open your magazine 
to the map on page 9. Each counts 8. 
Total 21. 


1. What river serves 
as Victoria’s border? 
2. Which Australian 
state is an island? 

. In which state is 
Perth located? 

. What is the capital 
of Australia? 

. What city is Aus- 
tralia’s railroad cen- 
ter? 

. If you were to trav- 
el from Melbourne 
to Hobart in which 
direction would you 
go? 

. If you were to fly 
in a straight line 
from Darwin to 
Brisbane, about 
how many miles 
would you cover? 


My score___ 


ill. THE WELFARE STATE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following phrases, place an “A” if 
the phrase describes something already 
in effect in the U. S.; a “T” if it is 
part of the Truman “Fair Deal” pro- 
gram; and an “N” if it is neither. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 


— 1. Federal regulation of interstate 
commerce 
— 2. national health insurance 
— 3. broad program of Federal aid 
to education 
. various types of welfare pro- 
grams sponsored by private 
business 
. Government ownership and 
operation of the steel industry 


My score My total score 


My name 
CQ for issue of Feb. 2, 1949 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 








WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Each of the following words is taken 
from an article in this issue. 

welfare state—A comparatively new 
social science term used to describe a 
government which provides a great many 
of the essential services for its citizens, 
such as health care, unemployment in- 
surance, and old age pensions. This con- 
trasts with a government which does not 
sponsor such services, or leaves them to 
private enterprise. Britain today is a wel- 
fare state. Some people believe that if 


the Truman program is enacted by Con- 
gress, the U. S., too, could be called a 
welfare state. 

aborigines (ab 6 rij I néz)—A noun. It 
refers to the earliest known inhabitants of 
a country. The Indians are aborigines in 
the U. S. 

“Down Under’—The name sometimes 
given to Australia or New Zealand. These 
lands are in the southern hemisphere, be- 
low the equator. One goes north to get 
to the tropics and south to get to the 
cool parts. Winter occurs during our 
summer, and vice versa. 

organic—An adjective. In the social 
sciences the term describes the laws or- 


ganizing the government of a state. Our 
Constitution may be said to be the or- 
ganic act which created the United 
States. 

Caribbean (kar 1 bé an; ka rib i &n)— 
It is the sea between Central America. 
the West Indies, and South America. 
Name derives from the ancient Carib 
Indians of the region. 


SAY IT RIGHT 
San Juan—siin hwéin 
Canberra—kdn bér ih 
platypus—plat i pis 
Luis Monoz Marin—lu és mii nydth 
ma rén 
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1. Great Issues 


Philip A. Knowlton sees the history 
of technology as a two-sided drama 
in which the constructive results of 
scientific discovery are almost can- 
celed out by the destructive. But Mr. 
Knowlton believes that the sooner 
high school pupils like yourself under- 
stand the problem in detail, the sooner 
we'll all be able to do something about 
it. The following spot questions are 
adapted from Mr. Knowlton’s article. 
Fill the blanks with the missing word 
or words. Each counts 8. Total 40. 


1. Primitive man invented the 
and so increased many times his 
ability to move heavy things, in- 
cluding himself. 


. When the cotton gin was patented 
in 1794, , which might other- 
wise have disappeared from the 
United States, became even more 
profitable in the cotton belt. 


3. Four years later, Whitney laid the 
the basis for mass production by 
manufacturing rifles with ~~ 
parts. 


. If a little matter could be exploded 
into energy, the result, according 
to Einstein, would be a blast ex- 
ceeded in violence only when huge 

exploded. 


. The shortage of young people 
trained in science and in the es- 
sential tool of all exact science, 
—____, during the recent war was 
so severe as to endanger our se- 
curity. 


My score. 


Read All About It 


Quiz is based on materials in issue and designed to test 
- reading comprehension and vocabulary. Score totals 100. 


ll. The Miser 


“You can’t take it with you!” Homer 
Gilfeather knew that too. But his 
unique way of accepting the inevit- 
able adds a surprise twist to an al- 
ready captivating story. Put a check 
opposite the letter of each correct 
answer for a total score of 50. Each 
question counts 10. 


1. The story is laid in a rural com- 
munity in the 
—a. White Mountains 
__b. Green Mountains 
—_c. Kentucky Mountains 


. When Homer died, he left no kin, 
only a lean 
——a. canary 
—b. beagle 
—c. tiger cat 


. Homer’s elbows stick out when he 
walks so that he looks like a lively 
—a. crab 
—_b. grasshopper 
—__c. turtle 

. Homer’s real trade is as 
—a. baby sitter 
—_b. church elder 
—_c. water diviner 


. He wears a straw hat that looks as 


if it had been chewed by a 
—a. mad dog 

——b. horse 

—_c. bear 


My score 


lll. Word-Wise Is World-Wise 


Below are the definitions of five 
words that appear in this issue. Op- 
posite each definition is a set of paren- 
theses. In each set you'll find the first 
and last letters of the word defined—a 
lucky handicap to help you score 
high on this week’s exercise in vocab- 
ulary building. Write in the paren- 
theses the missing letters of the word 
defined. Each counts 2. Total 10. 


following in time, order, or place 
citified 

Australian slang for party 

an Australian (also slang) 


Total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


My score 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


As far as our available word wealth 
is concerned, all of us are dual person- 
alities. We have two vocabularies. In 
one are the words we speak and write 
constantly. In the other are the words 
we recognize at sight, but rarely use. 
For instance, you may know that 
abstruse means difficult to compre- 
hend—but do you ever use it in your 
writing or conversation? Probably not. 
Why not start right now to acquire 
the habit of moving one word a day 
into your working vocabulary. Give 
the new word a workout two or three 
times, and it’s yours for keeps. Mean- 
while, here’s one way of measuring 
your vocabulary. Check the word or 
phrase that best completes the mean- 


ing of each of the following sentences: 
1. Potpourri makes you think of 
— a. spiced flower petals 
—_b. French stew 
—c. savage tribe in India 
2. A mausoleum is a place where 
—a. vast crowds gather to witness 
games 
—b. someone is entombed 
—_c. art exhibitions are held 
. Look for a rickshaw 
——a. on a Japanese street 
—pb. in the fields at harvest time 
—_c. in a hardware store 
. From a course in ceramics, you'll 
learn 
—_a. the science of word meanings 
—_b. how to make pottery 
—c. telepathy 
. If Father captured a marauder, 
he'd probably 
—a. put it on the mantelpiece 
along with his other trophies 
—b. persuade Mother to cook it 
for dinner 


—c. ask, “What’s the idea of tres- 
passing on private property?” 

. At a testimonial dinner for old 
“Doc” Lambert, the speaker of the 
evening rose and delivered a 
—a. eulogy 
—b. soliloquy 
—c. elegy 

. When Mrs. Fitzsimmons lighted 
the candelabra, one of the guests 
exclaimed, 

—a. “Everybody duck before it 
goes off!” 

—b. “They're so much nicer at 
dinners than electric lights!” 

—c. “A. small slice for me, 
please!” 
. If someone at the wienie roast 
calls for an antidote, that’s your 
cue to 
—a. rush to the medicine cab- 
inet 

—b. think of a song that every- 
body knows 

—c. tell a clever story 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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By Philip A. Knowlton 


Is Science 
Man’s 
Greatest 
Enemy? 


RIMITIVE man _ invented the 
e wheel, and so increased many 

times his ability to move heavy 
things, including himself. But the 
wheel also could be an instrument for 
torture. With knives attached, it 
rolled war chariots murderously 
through the ranks of innocent people. 
Man has had similar experiences with 
almost every important invention or 
scientific discovery he has made. 

For example,.the invention in Eng- 
land of the spinning jenny in 1767 and 
of the power loom in 1785 made it for 
the first time an easy task to turn 
cotton, flax, and wool into cloth. Man- 
kind,.and especially womankind, were 
saved tens of millions of hours of 
patient, eyestraining toil each year. 
Textiles were more abundant, cheaper, 
and of more uniform quality. 

But factories replaced home industry. 
Old jobs were lost and new jobs were 
created. People flocked to the cities, 
where housing and working conditions 
were often bad. Employment was ir- 
regular. Good times alternated with 
hard times. Employers and employees 
grew suspicious of each other. Slums, in- 
security, and class hatred were the price 
England (and the world) paid for 
more abundant cloth and manfactured 
products. 


Unforeseen Results 

Eli Whitney’s cotton gin, patented in 
1794, took most of the labor out of 
cleaning the seeds from the fiber of 
the cotton plant. Thus the manufacture 
of cotton cloth was further simplified. 
Slavery, however, which might other- 
wise have disappeared from the United 
States as an obviously evil relic of the 
past, became more than ever profitable 
in the Cotton Belt. It was finally abol- 
ished only at the cost of the War Be- 
tween the States. 

Four years later Whitney laid the 
basis for mass production by manufac- 
turing rifles with interchangeable parts. 
Gradually this principle simplified all 
machine manufacturing. Henry Ford in 
1903 brought together standardized 
parts of automobiles in the first indus- 
trial assembly line. In a few vears cars 
could be sold so cheaply that practically 
every American family could own one. 

But with these cars we kill about 
thirty thousand people a year and in- 
jure more than a million others. We 
have become a restless and sometimes 
an unstable people. We have burned 
up most of our petroleum reserves. We 
have motorized armies and have helped 
to make blitzkriegs possible. 

In 1903 the Wright brothers made 
a gasoline engine turn a propeller at- 
tached to an oversize box kite. Today 
airplanes carry scores of passengers 
across our continent in a few hours, 
fly over the earth’s widest oceans and 
highest mountains and both its poles, 
and attain speeds up to 900 miles an 
hour. 

Airplanes have made neighbors of 
all the people of the world. But they 





have put the people of every nation 
at the mercy of every other nation that 
has airplanes and explosives. They have 
introduced a third dimension — the up- 
and-down dimension — into war and 
have thereby multiplied its destructive- 
ness until it threatens to blot out the 
human race. 


Man Outdoes (and Undoes?) Himself 


The germ of the idea of the atomic 
bomb came when men began to realize 
the tremendous energy locked within 
the atom. In 1905 the greatest living 
mathematician and _ scientist, Albert 
Einstein, had announced that matter 
might be transformed into energy and 
vice versa. He had even stated how 
much energy was the equivalent of a 
given amount of matter. 

The immense amount of energy let 
loose on Hiroshima and Nagasaki was 
stored up in just a few pounds of the 
kind of. matter that is most easily 
“touched off.” Let us suppose that ways 
can be found to release atomic energy 
gradually rather than with the sudden- 
ness of an explosion, and that storage 
devices can be contrived that are light 
enough and safe enough to permit its 
use in trains, cars, ships, and planes. 
Atomic energy, if adapted to peaceful 
purposes as successfully as to war, will 
give future generations practically un- 
limited power forever. 

That is a pleasant possibility. But 
what is to prevent its unpleasant twin 
— that atomic energy may be employed 
destructively for war until mankind, 
like a baby playing with matches, per- 
ishes in agony? 

I have mentioned only a few of the 





many inventions that have brought 
about fundamental changes in human 
living and have proved sometimes a 
blessing, sometimes a curse. What can 
be done to increase the good and lessen 
the harm done by applied science? 


Not Answers, Just Hints 


It would be silly for anyone to claim 
to know all the answers. If that were 
true, our problems would no longer be 
problems, for they would be solved. 
The following hints, however, may be 
helpful. 

1. Science has made modern warfare 
so deadly that many people believe that 
the winners in another great war would 
be worse off than the losers in the last. 
We must, therefore, do everything we 
can to prevent war. In our determina- 
tion to avoid war, however, we cannot 
afford to permit a degree of aggres- 
sion on the part of any nation that 
would make inevitable an even more 
destructive war in future. Yet, in de- 
ciding what is aggression, we must be 
tolerant of views honestly held by other 
peoples, however unlike our own. If 
we ever fight again, we must be so right 
that only a fool could think us wrong. 

2. There is no such thing as turning 
back the clock of technology. We can- 
not outlaw inventions that threaten to 
destroy us. The day of “lost arts” — lost 
because somebody was afraid of them 
— is past. We do not forbid eating be- 
cause overeating kills gluttons. We can- 
not forbid aviation because planes have 
made it possible to bomb cities. We 
cannot even ban the atomic bomb, 
which probably, by ending the war so 
abruptly, saved more American and 
Japanese lives than the Japanese lives 
it destroyed. We cannot prevent other 
nations from copying the bomb, for the 
principles cannot be kept secret. Spy 
hunts, however, in connection with sci- 
ence projects serve chiefly to scare off 
competent scientists and to retard 
progress. 


Our Best Bet: Science Literacy 


8. Nothing will tend to make science 
serve our true needs so much as an 
enormous increase in the number of 
people who understand science. They 
do not have to be scientists themselves, 
so long as they have some idea of the 
objects and methods of science. At least 
they are better qualified than the scien- 
tifically illiterate to apply scientific 
knowledge in useful and humane ways. 

The shortage of young people trained 
in science and in the essential tool of 
all exact science, mathematics, during 
the recent war was so severe as to en- 
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danger our security both in war and in 
peace. Many organizations and projects 
have been designed to overcome that 
shortage. 

The Smithsonian Institution was 
founded at Washington in 1846 by 
James Smithson, an English philanthro- 
pist, after whom it was named, “for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” His gift of a half-million 
dollars, large for those days, was formal- 
ly accepted by the United States Gov- 
ernment. This organization has encour- 
aged the growth and popularization of 
science in many ways. Thousands of 
boys and girls visit its museum yearly. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS) is an 
organization of more than forty thou- 
sand leading scientists, which celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary last Septem- 
ber. For the past two years the AAAS 
has sponsored a Junior Scientists As- 
sembly which puts promising students 
in toucly with adult scientists for guid- 
ance and inspiration. 

Particularly useful in widening, rather 
than merely deepening, the knowledge 
of science has been Science Service. 
This organization was founded by a 
famous newspaper man and a university 
protessor at the end of World War I. 
It has achieved splendid results in 
spreading authentic information about 
science through newspapers and pub- 
lications. It gives information and ad- 
vice to more than 300,000 high school 
students enrolled in science clubs. 

A leading manufacturer of electrical 
goods has for eight years conducted a 
Science Talent Search, helping and 
being helped by the Science Clubs of 
America. For five years a leading manu- 
facturer of optical goods has conducted 
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a similar search. Scholarships donated 
by these companies help many budding 
scientists to attend college who could 
not do so without such assistance. 

Young people with such fine train- 
ing and interests are perhaps our coun- 
try’s best hope for the future. But they 
must not become too narrow specialists. 
We need people who are not only 
trained mechanics and technicians but 
who understand the relations of sci- 
ence to all other parts of knowledge 
and life. We need “whole men and 
women” to run a truly civilized society. 

4. We must apply science more and 
more to the conservation of our re- 
sources, to medicine, and to the study 
of what welfare really is. In a previous 
“Great Issue” we saw how seriously the 
world has wasted its natural wealth. 
Now we must learn that sometimes a 
choice has to be made between two 
benefits of science. We must distinguish 
between those products of science that 
merely amuse us and those that bene- 
fit us in more important long-range 
ways. Juke boxes versus anesthetics! 
Television sets or electron miscroscopes? 
Which would you prefer if you couldn’t 
have both? 


Our Greatest Handicap: Ourselves 

5. A lot has been said and written 
about the fact that man’s ability to get 
along with his fellow man lags behind 
his advances in science and invention. 
The reason is so obvious that people 
seldom think of it. 

In science, human progress is meas- 
ured by the attainments of the greatest 
scientists. A Marconi discovers radio 
waves, and within a generation Tom, 
Dick, and Harry have topnotch radio 
receivers. 

Social progress, however, is no great- 
er than the level of human cooperation 
attained by Tom, Dick, and Harry. A 
Socrates or a Confucius, a Jesus or a 
Gandhi may point the way to bette: 
human relations. Until the rank and file 
choose leaders who are wise and un- 
selfish, and learn to be like them, war, 
corruption, waste, crime, and folly will 
hold back social progress. 

We can stop the lag only by speed- 
ing up the laggard. We must raise the 
general level of man’s ability to con- 
duct himself competently as a social 
being. But human beings cannot be put 
on the assembly line like radios. We 
can do this only through education. We 
must apply to our study of human rela- 
tions the impersonal, emotionless quest 
for truth that we call the scientific 
method. 

Knowing the truth, however, is only 
a beginning. We must follow where it 
leads us. What we all choose to do must 
catch up with what advanced thinkers 
know. Science cannot help us unless 
we help ourselves. 
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you find two such different points 

of view as those presented in this 
week’s “Young Voices.” On the one 
hand, you have Mary Ellen Berneski’s 
exquisite allegory of the life of a 
flower. On the other, you have 
Charles Prohaska’s brash conclusions 
on the uses to which a man of spirit 
and initiative can put that cold- 
blooded contraption, the slide rule! 
Mary Ellen won a third and a fourth 
place (for the historical article and 
the essay, respectively) in the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards for 1948. 
“Mood 4, Second Variation” is a 
selection from her new free-verse se- 
quence. Charles’ essay won an honor- 
able mention in last year’s Awards. 


Mood 4, Second Variation 
Once there was a flower, 
A delicate, transparent white flower 
That was beauty itself. 
It was born gently 
And feared the breeze, 
For it had not yet bloomed. 
Each sight of the sun 
Added to its loveliness, 
Heightened its perfection, 
Glorified its shy tint. 
But suddenly the sky darkened, 
And winds lashed and roared, 
And rain beat the earth with foaming 
fists. 
The little flower saw its terrible fate, 
But would not submit 
And cried aloud: 
“Not yet, oh, not yet! 
For I have not bloomed!” 
So a miracle came to pass. 
The storm ceased 
And the sun appeared 
To shine upon the flower, 
And the flower was consumed with 
ecstasy 
So that it burst into full bloom, 
Bloom that was unspeakable 
In its awful beauty. 
And so it was for one breathless day. 
Then the sun went away 
And did not return. 
And the flower began to fade. 
And soon ghastly whiteness 
Turned to brown, 
Then to black, 
As the once-beautiful petals 
Began to fray and rot. 
And the flower cried and rebelled, 
But to no avail. 
And slowly in tortuous pain - 
The flower died. 
And in its last moments, 
As it stood naked and ugly 
Under the sunless sky, 
It thought of the storm’s swift knife 
And wondered. 
Mary Ellen Berneski, 16 
Latrobe (Pa.) High Scheel 
Teacher, Mabel Lindner 
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The Product of Prohaska’s 
Profound Ponderings 


It was after I had mastered the me- 
chanics of that marvel of modern-day 
mysteries, the slide rule, that I got the 
idea. 

After recovering from the puzzled 
feeling incurred by this little gadget’s 
amazing accuracy, I wondered why its 
perfect solutions should be so limited. 
Why not apply it to other problems, 
the solving of which requires so much 
thought on our part, if we ever do suc- 
ceed in figuring them out? 

So, with my objective in mind—to 
perfect a slide rule that could answer 
all the problems with which humanity 
is confronted—I gathered my equip- 
ment and began work. 

It wasn’t easy. First I applied cal- 
culus to the weather, politics, interna- 
tional relations, science, and fortune 
telling. Then I, figured a formula for 
psychology, social relations, and re- 
ligion. In all, I experimented with 
many hundreds of subjects. After the 
equations for all possible solutions of 
these problems were set up, I had to 
scale them off according to correspond- 
ing logarithmic scales and _ interval 
spaces. 

Then came the actual construction 
of my masterpiece! 

Money for the stupendous undertak- 
ing began to accumulate when I sac- 
rificed sipping sodas. In a few weeks I 
had enough saved to begin manufac- 
ture. 

For the next ten years, I spent all 
my spare time working on my project, 


and then one day I found I was fin- 
ished. The first problem I worked on 
my invention was this easy little space- 
time integration: 

In space time, you know, there are 
twenty hyperco-ordinates. Ten have a 
value of zero, six have fixed exponen- 
tial limits, and the four remaining rep- 
resent the known dimensions of center- 
level space time. This means that in- 
tegration must proceed in logarithmic 
order, integrating at each exponential 
limit from one to ten, inclusive. 

You can, if you are inclined to do 
things that way, use my slide rule to 
multiply apples times pears and figure 
out the exact scores of games to come. 
(All factors—breeze, temperature, hu- 
midity, colors, direction in which the 
turf grass is lying, etc.—must be taken 
into consideration.) You can determine 
how many blossoms grandma’s petunia 
plants will produce in 1987, and, if 
you want, you can find out if your girl 
is stepping out with some other guy. 

In case you have a little surplus of 
cash lying around the house, why don’t 
you invest four or five million in one 
of these handy little gadgets? Worried 
about how much space it will take up? 
Well, don’t! Many are the times I’ve 
folded mine down to the convenient 


portable size of an average football 
field. 


Charles Roy Prohaska, 16 
Nampa (idaho) H. S. 
Teacher, Dilla Tucker 





See Yourself in Print! 


Senior Scholastic welcomes orig- 
inal writings by all high school 
students, on any subject, in any 
form — prose, poetry, essay, news 
or feature story, etc. The best of 
the material received will be pub- 
lished in “Young Voices,” as space 
allows. All material submitted will 
be automatically considered for 
prizes in the annual Scholastic 
Writing Awards. Send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to 
Young Voices Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12th St., New York 
‘3, N. Y., if you wish your contri- 
bution criticized and returned. 














Learn how to condense 
an author's essential thought 


your problem, as you well know, is 

to clarify your thought and to de- 
velop it. When you are listening or 
reading, on the other hand, the process 
is in a way reversed. The other person’s 
thought is reduced by your attentive 
mind to its essentials. Good writers are 
those who because of natural skill or 
patient practice, or both, have acquired 
facility in presenting their ideas; good 
readers are those who because of natural 
keenness or practice in concentration, 
or both, have acquired a faculty for 
grasping readily the “gist” of the printed 
page. 

There is no better training tuward 
an intelligent grasp of a printed unit 
of thought than the writing of precis— 
short concise statements of the whole 
meaning of one or more paragraphs. 
Read and reread your paragraph, pen- 
cil in hand, underlining the writer's 
points one after another, noting his 
secondary thoughts, stripping ‘off his 
repetitions and his ormmaments. With 
practice you will learn how to come 
upon the kernel idea quickly. Precis 
writing will also help your own every- 
day writing by sharpening your aware- 
ness of the development of ideas. You 
will acquire in the course of time a 
facility in condensation through chang- 
ing clauses into phrases, and phrases 
into words, You will acquire an ability 
to make statements that are both full 
and exact—skills that will become in- 
_ valuable to you in business and profes- 
sional life. 

The word precis (pray-see) may be 
new to you. It’s French, of course, and 


Wree: you are thinking and writing, 


Writing 


By Agnes N. Bass 


means approximately what we under- 
stand by our English words, digest, 
summation, synopsis, or abstract—in 
other words, a concise statement of 
meaning. The precis is based usually on 
a short unit of thought, such as one or 
two paragraphs; whereas summaries, 
abstracts, or synopses may be brief sum- 
mations of articles or even books. The 
precis, as the word implies, must be 
absolutely precise and accurate, giving 
nothing but the author’s thought, the 
author's point of view, and the au- 
thor’s emphasis. The most important 
thing to remember in precis writing is 
that condensation does not mean lifting 
out a piece of paragraph, It means re- 
ducing the whole thing to a smaller 
scale. The beginner is apt to seize upon 
some idea in the paragraph that appeals 
to him and to summarize that idea. But 
of course that will never do. Your task 
is to grasp every idea the author wrote 
into his paragraph and reduce them all 
in their proper relationship into one or 
two sentences. 


Let us illustrate this by writing a 
precis of a simple paragraph: 

“It is almost a marvel that trees 
should live to become the oldest of 
living things. Fastened in one place, 
their struggle is incessant and severe. 
From the moment a baby tree is born— 
from the instant it casts its tiny shadow 
upon the ground—until death, it is in 
danger from insects and animals. It can- 
not move to avoid danger. It cannot 
run away to escape enemies. Fixed in 
one spot, almost helpless, it must en- 
dure flood and drought, fire and storm, 
insects and earthquakes, or die.” (From 
The Story of a Thousand-Year Pine, by 
Enos A. Mills.) 

Having read this once and then again, 
how shall we proceed to reduce the 
thought to one simple and complete 
statement? First, by finding the main 
idea. This happens to be in the first 
sentence, so let us underline the first 
sentence. Now take every sentence in 
turn, and see whether it adds another 
thought or develops the first one. The 
second sentence, you will find, expands 
the first, and so does the third, by tell- 
ing us the dangers that make survival 
among trees “almost a marvel.” The 
fourth sentence repeats the idea ex- 
pressed in the second sentence, “fast- 
ened in one place.” So do the next two 
sentences. So does the first part of the 
last sentence, with the words “fixed in 
one spot.” The rest of the sentence gives 
more details of the dangers mentioned 
in sentences two and three. Note the 
amount of repetition. Then check with 
one kind of check all the words and 
phrases that mean the same as “cannot 
move,” and with another kind of check, 
those that mean the same as “incessant.” 
This is a simple paragraph, you will 
agree, because it is a short development 
by detail of one main statement. But ow 
precis must indicate this detail—must 
contain the ideas of incessant danger 
and immovability—although it reduces 
all to its simplest form. It might read 
thus: 

“Amazing enough, trees live to be 
the oldest of living things, in spite o! 
the fact that they can never move to 
escape the incessant attacks of their 
enemies.” Or it might read, “It is amaz- 
ing that in spite of incessant dangers 
and their inability to move away from 
them, trees live to become the oldest 
of living things.” There is never just 
one way of writing a precis—the only 
requirement is that your sentence o1 
sentences express the writer’s exact 
meaning. 

The procedure, then, in precis writ- 
ing is to underline the important things. 
to check repetitions, to eliminate orna- 
ments, to condense clauses and phrases. 
to make a rough draft of your condensa- 
tion and then to revise it where neoes- 


sary. 
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it’s an old saying that a pig and 
a miser aren’t any good to any- 
body until they're dead. Homer Gil- 
feather, our village miser, died last 
week. He had no kin, neither chick nor 
child, nothing but a lean tiger cat that 
traveled between his place and the 
town dump. 

I've been sitting here remembering 
all the people who were nice to Homer. 
Someone or other was always getting 
it into her head that Homer would leave 
her something if she were nice to him. 
There was Roxana, his aunt. They say 
she never in the world would have 
given up her place in the store to come 
and keep house for Homer if she hadn’t 
expected to inherit some of his money. 
Roxana was an old lady whose head 
shook with the palsy when my hus- 
band came here to the village church. 
My boy was small then. We lived here 
at the parsonage and I used to walk 
down Gilfeather’s road on the way to 
school to meet him. The minute the 
school bell rang old Roxana was out 
in the dooryard waiting for me to come 
along and reach up on top of the out- 
door woodpile to get her a stick of 
wood. Homer would have stacked the 
parlor chunks on the bottom and the 
stove lengths high on top to keep her 
from helping herself when he wasn’t at 
home. 

Now there were many stories told 
in the post office about Homer — that 
he wore old rubbers in summer to’ save 
shoe leather (at our house he didn’t 
even wear shoes). that he had oceans 
of money and carried it in “that sack” 
on his back wherever he went. When 
the government called in all the gold 
Homer turned up at the bank with 
$4800 in the sack. People who had 
boarded Homer said he couldn’t taste 
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* Reprinted by permission from The 
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anything. When I asked Roxana about 
this she said it was so. “No usen feeden 
Homer choice vittles. Can’t taste his 
food no-how. Folks always give him 
plenty of ’tatoes. Taste the same to him 
as meat. Some folks are color blind, 
you know; Homer, he’s food blind.” 
About the story that Homer had 
made a will and in it had left the money 
to a hospital to care for our village 
sick Roxana told me, “He ain’t leaven 
it to nabuddy. All he’s doen with it is 


Homer left a will but it was a strange one 


By Margaret Christowe 


squirrelen it. Some folks take all their 
pleasure runnen the roads. Some pleas- 
ure theirselves eaten. Homer, he takes 
his pleasure squirrelen. Homer’d walk 
a mile to pick up a piece of bag-string. 
Heired a flivver from his uncle once 
but was too stingy to buy gas and left 
it standen till it rusted out. Stingiest 
man in this here county. Nabuddy 
knows how much he’s got, least of all 
me. All I know is he heired four farms. 
Works every day of the year for wages, 
even Sundays, and never spends a 
penny. Comes by his saven ways natu- 
ral. Father was saven. Grandfather was 
so saven he never wore underwear and 
when he got too cold to work and 
couldn't squirrel away any more he 
went out and shot hisself. Hinny Gil- 
feather was my own sister-in-law and 
she gvas the tightest woman ever lived. 
Painted the kitchen floor before Homer 
was born and kept him in a box aside 
the stove till long after he could walk 
so’s to keep him from crawlen ‘raound 
and wearen out the paint. That’s why 
Homer's elbows stick out so — from 
leanen on the box sides.” 

Homer's elbows did stick out. He 
walked down the village street at post 
office time like a lively crab, stooped, 
with his elbows out as if he were haul- 
ing the hump on his back like a crab 
his shell. With his long jaws, sweeping 
sandy mustache and a lick of hair 
combed down over his bald top, Homer 
always reminded me of a tintype of 
a crusty Yankee. His face was set as a 
piece of granite. When he laughed only 
his thin mouth and his chest laughed. 
His beady blue eyes stayed fixed like 
fish eyes. 

It was while Roxana was still alive 
that a young widow took it into her 
head to be nice to Homer. Her name 
was Rheba Eaton. When Rheba knew 
Homer was home she would hike two 
miles over the mountain to the store 


(Continued on page 25) 
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‘Where Do Heroes 
Come From?” 


. 1 MEAN besides from the Jackson High football team,” 
Mary Jane Simmons said with a wink at Bill Stevens, T-A-B 
Club’s halfback hero. 

“Didn’t know there was another kind,” Bill quipped. 

“No, seriously,” M.J. protested. “Who are your heroes? 
I’m about to prove something very significant. For instance, 
Ernie Pyle is one of my heroes.” 

“Well,” Bill thought, “offhand, I'd take Bob Feller, Bill 
Mauldin, Antoine de St. Exupéry, Robert Bruce, and—I 
suppose Joan of Arc’s not exactly a hero, but I'd vote for 
her any day.’ 

“Heroines count, too,” M.J. agreed. “How about you, 
Nick?” She turned to me. “Did anyone ever inspire you?” 

“Inspire me? Sure,” I said (wondering if Mary Jane had a 
date for the Junior Prom). “I'll chalk one up for Ben 
Franklin, David Lilienthal, Tom Edison, Cord Meyer, and 
if I'm allowed a heroine, I'll vote for Amelia Earhart 
(though I can’t take Amelia to the Prom).” 

“Put me down for Madame Curie, Helen Keller, Louise 
Baker, Katharine Cornell, and Harry Truman,” Sal Forsyth 
chimed in. “Oh, yes, and Babe Ruth.” 

“The Babe?” Bill laughed. “Your kid brother claims you 
don’t know the difference between a fly and a foul.” 

“Maybe not,” Sal persisted, “but I read The Babe Ruth 
Story.” 

“Wonderful!” M.J. exclaimed. “You all prove my theory!” 
“Since when are you having theories?” Bill grinned. 
“Quiet,” M.J. ordered. “I’m writing an English theme for 

Mr. Pratie and I was trving to test the main idea of my 
theme. My theory is that most of the heroes we admire come 
from the books we read. Sal and Babe Ruth are a perfect 
example. Sal’s not even a baseball fan, but she read the story 
of Babe’s life—because it was on this month’s T-A-B Club 
iist.” 

“Joan of Arc wasn’t in a book when I fell for her,” Bill 
objected. 

“I know. It was Bergman who made you a Joan fan,” M.]. 
laughed. “But I haven’t seen the movie yet, and I'd put Joan 


on my list of inspiring people, too. I read the new Bantam 
book called Joan of Arc. 

“Of course, we don’t meet all the people we admire in 
books,” M.J. admitted. “Bill may have seen Bob Feller 
pitch; he may not even know Bob wrote an autobiography 
called Strikeout Story. Or Sal may have seen Katharine 
Cornell act without having read Curtain Going Up. 

“And some of our heroes develop out of the events in the 
news,” M.J. continued. “I know the recent election cam- 
paign had a lot to do with making Sal such an admirer of 
President Truman. And maybe Lilienthal’s swell job on the 
Atomic Energy Commission has impressed Nick.” 

“You're wrong there, M.J.,” I interposed. “I mean, 
although Lilienthal’s been a big figure in the news for a 
long time, I didn’t really wake up to what a terrific guy he 
was until I read his book on the TVA last month when it 
was a T-A-B Club selection—which proves your point.” 

“No kidding.” M.J. beamed. “It’s amazing. If we think 
back over the people we named, Ill bet there are only 
two or three whom we haven't discovered through books.” 

“I agree, M.J.,” Sal said. “And there are many famous 
names that don’t really impress us—merely because we've 
never read a book about them (or by them) to help us 
picture them as real people. Reading is wonderful; it makes 
famous people inspiring—instead of just famous.” 

“Yep,” Bill grinned. “Who'd want to be just famous?” 

“Never mind, Billy Boy, you'll probably never be either,” 
Sal swung back. “And I think M.J. stands to get an ‘A’ 
from Pratie with her brilliant deductions.” 

“She sure does,” I seconded, as it suddenly occurred to me 
that I might be a really gone guy if M.J. should turn out to 
be slightly bright—as well as beautiful. How much resistance 
does a guy have! 

About then the T-A-B Club meeting broke up, and | 
heard M.J. asking Bill, “Who was Robert Bruce?” 

“You never heard of Bobby Bruce?” Bill thundered. 

“No,” M.J. cooed. “Why don’t you tell me about him?” 

And as I slunk out the door, Bill was holding forth while 
M.J. looked on with an expression of rapture such as I get 
while listening to Louis Armstrong’s trumpet. You’d think 
Stevens saved Scotland himself. 

Guess I read the wrong books! 
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Books for February 


|. A CITY OF BELLS Elizabeth Goudge 


A City of Bells is the story of Jocelyn Irvin. Disabled by 
the war, he doesn’t know what to make of his life until he 
meets Felicity Summers, a famous actress whom he first 
sees through the window of an empty house. The story of 








their romance is another rare treat by the author of Green 


Dolphin Street and Pilgrim’s Inn. 


2. THE BABE RUTH STORY as told to Bob Considine 


This book is dedicated to the kids of America. And as the Babe said— 
“It is the only authentic story of my life.” There was a lot more to Babe 
Ruth’s life than a startling batting average. And it’s all here, in this 
book, as told to Bob Considine by the Babe himself. So whether you 
know the Babe’s batting average from 1914 to 1935 by heart, or don’t 
know whether a strike is the same in baseball as it is in bowling, this 


book is for you. 


3. TAWNY Thomas C. Hinkle 


Tawny was an outlaw dog from the day he was born. With a price of 
$1000 on his golden hide, he was hunted more relentlessly than any 
timber wolf on the range. But Tom Harper, the range boy, was Tawny’s 
friend. Tom and Tawny loved and trusted each other, and together they 
finally proved to the cow country that Tawny was not a born killer, 


but a born gentleman. 


4. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


Here you will read the most exciting and moving 
animal stories ever told. Two tales are about 
animals no wilder than a crow and a cottontail, 
but they’re as fascinating as the story of the 
savage Lobo, gigantic leader of a pack of gray 
wolves. However, it’s the “yaller dog,” Wully, 
you really want to watch out for—the wildest 
of all the wild animals about which Mr. Seton 
writes. 


5. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
Rudyard Kipling 


Few sea stories have so powerfully gripped the 


imagination of readers young and old as this: 


rousing tale of a “spoiled brat” who was saved 
from the sea by the crew of a Gloucester fishing 
schooner. The M-G-M film version, starring 
Spencer Tracy and Freddie Bartholomew, was a 
memorable movie. 





x* * x 
Welcome!—and 
Welcome Back! 


This is the first month of a new T-A-B 
CLUB term. To those of you who are 
joining T-A-B CLUB fog the first time, 
we offer a warm welcome, not to men- 
tion a sensational list of books—Seven- 
teen, Meet Me in St. Louis, Anna and 
the King of Siam, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay are only a few. 

We welcome back with pleasure all 
you old T-A-B CLUBBERS. If you've 
looked forward eagerly each month to 
the arrival of the books you've selected 
to read, relish, and add to your library 
at home, you'll be twice as excited when 
you see what T-A-B CLUB has to offer 
you this term. 

Starting this month, T-A-B CLUB 
will offer you not only the books which 
Pocket Books, Inc. has reprinted es- 
pecially for you, but also the new 
Comet books which we know you'll 
love, and the best of the Bantam and 
Penguin titles. 

New T-A-B CLUB members will 
want to know that, in addition to receiv- 
ing good books at a phenomenally low 
cost, they will receive a book dividend 
at the end of the term for every four 
books bought. There is no obligation, 
however, to buy a given number. 

A T-A-B CLUB is easy to organize; 
there are no membership dues. Your 
teacher will be glad to send in the 
coupon in her copy of Scholastic 
Teacher for full details about how to 
organize a CLUB. Then, each month: 

Read on this page about the five 
T-A-B CLUB books for the month. 
Decide which ones you want. 


Fill in the coupon below. 
Hand it to your T-A-B CLUB secretary. 


Soon T-A-B CLUB books will be on 


their way to you, 


Teen Age Book Club February Titles 
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| 1 A CITY OF BELLS 
THE BABE RUTH STORY 








WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 











Check titles wanted above 


then hand in with 25c for each book ordered 


NAME 


*Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your 


T-A-B CLUB secretary. 















































CAREER CLUB 


College Daze 


Dave Gerard in Collier's 
“What's the matter with cooking? 
Don’t they take cooking any more?” 


Varnum, popular president of the 
Career Club, explained. “I hope to 
become a lawyer. 

“But college is not the only place to 
receive advanced education — as many 
people seem to believe. Take my older 
brother, Nick, for example. He went to 
college because it was “the thing to 
do.” Everyone in his gang was going, 
so he signed up, too. 

“It took Nick two years to discover 
that he should be going to a commer- 
cial art school. Nick’s two years weren’t 
completely wasted. He learned a lot, 
but he would have saved time, hard 
work, and money, if he had realized in 
the first place that a commercial art 
school was the answer for him. 

“Pat Williams, Vera Barlow, and I 
have talked over the whole matter of 
deciding on what is best in the way of 
advanced education after high school. 
We plan to have three Career Club 
programs on how to choose the best 
educational program in either a (1) 
college, (2) trade or business school, 
or (3) one of the industrial appren- 
ticeship-training programs.” Dick con- 
cluded. 

“We feel,” Vera smiled, “that all of 
these educational programs should be 
explored before anyone decides whether 
he should go to college. It would be a 
good idea to investigate correspondence 
and night-school courses, too.” 

“Just the thought of college puts me 


(ven, is a must for me,” Dick 


in a daze,” Pat said dreamily. “I can 
see -myself cheering as State’s football 
team plunges down the field. And all 
the wonderful dances . . .” 

“Hold it, Kid,” Dick Varnum raised 
his gavel. “Ideas like that are what make 
it hard for many of us to think objec- 
tively about higher education. College 
may seem glamorous, but I hear they 
do have an occasional class even at the 
gayest of colleges. Remember Cal Sykes, 
He was still talking like Pat after a 
semester at college. The next semester 
he flunked out.” 

“I was only kidding, Dick,” Pat plead- 
ed. “I also know that a college educa- 
tion doesn’t automatically guarantee 
success, social position, and wealth.” 

“Okay,” Dick grinned. “Now, today 
Sandy Harris will lead the discussion 
on the question, If I did go to college, 
which college would be right for me?” 


Shopping for a College 

“When you go shopping for a suit,” 
Sandy explained, “you have a personal 
problem. You want to find the suit 
that’s best for your individual tastes, 
needs, and budget. Looking for a col- 
lege presents the same kind of prob- 
lem. 

“No two colleges are alike. Some are 
like vocational schools with the ma- 
jority of the courses designed to fit you 
for particular jobs. Others offer only 
general courses to prepare you for life, 
rather than for a particular job.” 


Yardsticks 

Sandy pointed to the blackboard. 
“Here, I have an outline of questions 
to guide you in your choice of colleges.” 

1. Why do I want to go to college? 
To play football? For the social life? To 
prepare myself for a particular profes- 
sion or business? To understand peo- 
ple and life better? 

2. How well has my background pre- 
pared me for college? 

a. What kind of record have I made 
in school? Have I taken a college-prep 
course which will admit me to most 
colleges? Am I in the upper half, upper 
third, or upper fourth of my class in 
high school grades? How much do I go 
out for school activities? 


b. What kind of home background 
have I had? Am I dependent on my 
parents for advice and decisions? Am 
I capable of budgeting my own money? 
Taking care of my health? Getting m\ 
work done? Disciplining myself? 

3. How am I going to pay for my col 
lege education? How much cash do | 
have for college expenses? How mucl 
can my parents help me? Am I depend 
ing on getting a scholarship? Am | 
planning to work all or part of my way 
through college? 

Sandy turned to the class. “Afte: 
you've carefully answered these ques- 
tions about yourself, then look around 
for the college which is best for you 
Ask yourself these questions as you 
investigate colleges”: 

4. What's the college like? Does it 
have thousands of students? Or a few 
hundred? Is it a boys’ school? Just for 
girls? Coeducational? (Which do | 
want?) Is it necessary to belong to a 
sorority or fraternity to participate in 
various student activities? Or will I have 
just as much fun if I don’t care to join? 

5. Which college has the courses | 
want and the academic standards that 
I'm qualified to meet? Some colleges 
have better courses in law than others. 
Nearly every college is outstanding in 
one or more departments and poor in 
other fields of study. 

6. Where is the college located? In 
my hometown so that I can live at home? 
Near my hometown so that transporta- 
tion costs are reasonable? In the part 
of the country where I wish to live 
when I finish college? 

7. What opportunities does the col- 
lege offer to help me pay for my ex- 
penses? What scholarships are avail- 
able? What loan funds? Is there a place- 
ment bureau through which I can find 
part-time jobs? 

“That’s the outline,” Sandy conclud- 
ed. “The question is how can you find 
the answers? Talk to your vocational 
counselor, high school principal, and 
to your teachers. Talk to the people 
who have jobs similar to the one you 
want and to students in college. Write 
for college catalogues and study them. 
Spend several week-ends visiting neigh- 
boring colleges. Talk to an adviser in 
the dean’s office; visit some classes. 

“Above all, don’t settle for the first 
college you investigate. Don’t choose 
your school, just because the gang’s go- 
ing there, or because your father did. 
Shop around. College is an expensive 
investment. You want the most for your 
time and money. You want the college 
that’s right for you.”—W1.1AM Fave, 
Vocational Editor. 


Next week: Career Clubbers set up 
yardsticks for choosing a trade or busi- 
ness school. 
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The Miser - 


(Continued from page 21) 


and not having walked enough she'd 
go out of her way up the Gilfeather 
road. “Just stretchen my legs,” she'd 
say to Roxana, walking slowly by the 
piazza. 

If Homer were sitting there she’d 
stop and take on about the view. I heard 
her myself. “My, I should think with all 
that to look out on. Look at the river 
curlen ’raound them purply mountains. 
My!” 

When Roxanna passed away in her 
sleep one night and Homer woke up 
and found her he didn’t call a doctor 
or a near neighbor but hurried over 
the mountain to Rheba Eaton’s. 

Rheba herself would have nothing 
to do with the dead but once the 
funeral was over and done with Rheba 
was mending Homer’s rags and baking 
him pies. The women folk said that 
Sunday after Sunday when Homer was 
going to Rheba’s house you could smell 
roasting chicken and apple sauce made 
with maple syrup for miles around on 
her side of the mountain. 

No one ever knew just what did 
happen to part Rheba and Homer. But 
down in the post office people told that 
Homer turned up to spend an evening 
with Rheba and Rheba went in to her 
bedroom and started dressing. She 
fixed herself up, came outside and said 
to Homer: “There’s a dance over to 
Haddon Town Hall tonight. Tickets 
cost forty cents apiece. Would you like 
to go?” Homer said no, that he guessed 
he wasn’t much of a hand for dancing. 
He put his hat on and left and that 
was that. 

The next one was the wife of the 
road construction boss. Not that she 
needed to part Homer from any money. 
Bertha Bolte had everything a woman 
could want — electric ice box, sewing 
machine, washing machine, permanent 
— everything. But she was one, people 
safd, that “loved to turn a dollar.” 
Never satisfied. She kept books for the 
road, helped people with income tax, 
was auditor on the town books, sold 
a line of greeting cards and even 
charged a high school boy for writing 
love letters. 

Henry Bolte hired Homer for the 
pick and shovel and Bertha boarded 
him all summer. And even after the 
road job was over and Homer had gone 
back to his house under the elms for 
the winter he was bringing his socks 
and underwear and such things down 
to Bertha’s to be mended. Every fourth 
Sunday she cut his hair. 

Then it came my turn. 

Besides hiring out to do barn chores 
or any other thing to earn wages Homer 
was the town “water deeviner.” That 


was his real trade — finding water. 
When the church voted to install a 
bathroom in the parsonage, first thing 
before laying pipe they had to have a 
spring divined. 

At seven on a Saturday morning I 
drove the Ford to the Gilfeather house 
to fetch Homer up to perform the divin- 
ing. It had also been agreed that he 
would stay and help “dig ditch” if we 
would board him. 

Homer's house is one of the finest in 
the village. It sits on a little hill behind 
a pair of elms that makes you think of 
tall, lovely women with hands to their 
hair. But these elms and the soft hills 
are outdoors. Once the front daor was 
opened and you stepped over some rags 
stuffed under the door crack and into 
Homer's sitting room you walked into 
real ugliness. Ceiling, wallaper, walls 
had been. held up for years by sticks 
nailed on every which way. The rug — 
it had once been a rug — clung in shreds 
to the splintered spruce floor, and over 
it, at the doorways, were strips of worn 
linoleum. The couch, made up for a 
bed, was covered with the same thick, 
leathery material as the britches and 
vest Homer always wore. Roxana had 
told me once that he made these gar- 
ments himself from discarded wool mat- 
ting that the paper mills use to strain 
the pulp through. 


Hardly am inch of wall space was 
clear, for calendars hung everywhere. 
One was dated 1892. Crowded on win- 
dow sills and lined up on shelves were 
empty bottles of Sal Hepatica, milk of 
magnesia, castor oil, liver pills, gall 
bladder medicines. All empty. I stared 
at the bottles and back at Homer. He 
did look thin and scrawny. But whether 
or not Homer had taken all those medi- 
cines in his sixty years of life no one 
will ever know. He may only have been 
interested in the bottles. Folks say his 
two “buttrys” are just as crowded with 
junk picked out of trash boxes and that 
down in his cellar he “squirreled” away 
hundreds of feed bags full of empty 
tins and fancy bottles. 

Soon after he arrived at our house 
that first morning with his five gunny 
sacks of belongings, Homer immedi- 
ately got into two pair of overalls, one 
ragged pair over a less ragged pair, 
rubber boots and a straw hat that 
looked as if it had been chewed by a 
horse. His sweater hung by safety pins. 

Now divining a spring is no every- 
day occurrence. It is a ceremony that 
calls out friends and neighbors. 

First comes the walk around the 
fields to examine the apple trees for 
a forked branch. 

Homer could have found a branch in 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Fourteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Adding the Padding? 
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Better watch those between-meal snacks if youre getting too 
plump for comfort. Fruit and fruit juices, instead of sundaes 





and sodas, will satisfy your sweet tooth and help slim you. 
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TS THE YOU in you that counts. 
Maybe your grooming is great; 
maybe you have a grasp of the 

fundamentals of good conversation; 
maybe you know how to make intro- 
ductions without stammering. These 
social graces are still no guarantee 
that you're going to be the most 
fascinating person in the world to 
someone. Stick around, and we'll ex- 
pound. 


Q. I'm not bad looking, my manners 
are all right, ’'m easy to get along with. 
and boys are friendly to me in school, 
but none of them ever takes a special 
interest in me. Once in a while, one 
will take me to the movies; but that’s 
all. I'd like to be important to someone. 
How does that happen? 


A. You go over—but not with a bang. 
There could be a dozen reasons why. 
But not knowing you or the boys who 
refuse to be impressed, we couldn’t say 
why for sure. 

However, your question is a good 
excuse for prying into the big problem 
of what makes some girls (and boys) 
“nice,” but not “nifty.” 

Pluck ‘a word from the dictionary— 
“personality,” for instance. Personality 
can have an enormous definition that 
includes hundreds of traits. We'd- like 
to inspect one small part of that defini- 
tion—the “person” part. That often gets 
snowed under a lot of trappings—smooth 
talk, good grooming, friendly attitude, 
etc. But the “person” in personality is 
still the basic ingredient. 

Actually the trappings are only in- 
tended to show off the “person” to best 
advantage. They never can be the per- 
son. 

Now you can learn the trappings 
from a book or from a teen-age column 
such as this one. You can learn how to 
make an introduction, how tall girls 
should wear their hair, how a_ boy 
should dress for a date. The person, 
on the other hand, is what you are— 
not the surface things you learn. 


-_ 
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- 
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You.sand Mary Lou use the same kind 
of spoon for soup at a formal dinner— 
that’s something you learned. But you 
and Mary Lou are not alike. You differ 
in your own special abilities and inter- 
ests. Your special abilities add up to 
the person in personality—the x in the 
formula, They’re you. 

Many teen-agers have never devel- 
oped their individual x qualities. In 
fact, young people often make an effort 
to cover up-their x qualities, mistakenly 
thinking that to be just like the gang 
is the great accomplishment. 

What can you do that everyone else 
in your crowd can’t do? That’s what 
counts. What special abilities do you 
have? Can you make a blouse, write 
a poem for someone’s birthday, do a 
neat christy, deliver an interesting book 
report, bake an appetizing apple pie, 
type a manuscript with a professional 
touch, sing on the spur of the moment 
at a party, defend an idea with which 
you agree when someone attacks it, 
identify a Stan Kenton recording, diag- 
nose an ailing motor? 

It doesn’t matter what you can do— 
as long as you can do it with skill and 
enthusiasm. And the enthusiasm is al- 
most more important than the skill. 
Many people can do something unusu- 
al, but don’t play it up, or they mini- 
mize their individuality. So their special 
talent does not become of interest to 
others. 


You should play up your specialty. 
Feature your own interests. Improve 
upon your skills. Go out for activities 
that help you develop your particular 
talents. You'll never be important to 
someone—until you’ve developed quali- 
ties that are unique, until someone finds 
in you something he doesn’t find in any- 
one else—or, at least, not in every- 
one else. All the social graces in the 
world won’t put you across—if there’s 
nothing in you to put across. You'll fall 
as flat as a beautifully delivered speech 
that savs nothing. 

Don’t limit yourself to cultivating 
one interest that expresses you. On the 
other hand, don’t pursue so many hob- 
bies that a few important interests don’t 
have a chance to spring into full bloom— 
or you'll be like the speaker who makes 
sO many points in a speech that his main 
point gets lost in the shuffle. 

We, of course, aren’t proposing that 
you become so wrapped up in your own 
x qualities that they become your sole 
topic of conversation or that you fea- 
ture your interests to the point of ignor- 
ing everyone else’s. You know that’s 
the quickest way to become a bore. 

But what more people don’t realize 
is that they also risk being dull com- 
pany if they have no private enthusi- 
asms of their own to display when their 
turn to take the spotlight comes around. 

Friendships that really zing along 
are a give-and-take affair. You take 
pleasure in Bud's basketball prowess. 
You give him back pleasure in the form 
of your specialties. There has to be 
mutual admiration to sustain two peo- 
ple’s interest in each other. ~ 

If you don’t want to be a square, 
square that x, as they say in the algebra 
books. 
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The Miser 


(Continued from page 25) 


any one of the twenty trees he examined 
but he turned them all down until he 
came to the Blue Pearmain. Here he 
was very serious, rubbing his chin, 
studying the branches. When finally he 
had found a branch to his liking with 
a foot and a half between the forks 
and had snapped it off the tree we 
climbed the hill to the spring. Strad- 
dling the spring he exercised his wrists 
like a tennis player, flexed his arms 
and pulled up his raggy sleeves. Then 
he grasped the forks of the apple 
branch. 

Everybody watched, silent. I don’t 
know what I expected but nothing 
happened. My foot began to ache. 

“There! There!” someone shouted. 

“What? What is it?” 

“There it goes!” 

“What?” I yelled impatiently. 

“The stick moved! Didn’t you see it?” 

The elder flapped his hands. “Do it 
again, Homer. You'll have to do it again. 
Now girl, this time you keep your eves 
on the branch in Homer’s hands.” Then 
slowly — it took all of three minutes — 
the branch moved upward, turned 
sharply and came down to hit Homer’s 
chest. 


Homer slept in the attic and rose 
when light showed in the eastern sky. 
He washed outside the kitchen door 
and then barefooted he walked to the 
wood lot and sawed wood till break- 
fast. I thought his industry a fine thing 
until a neighbor explained to me that 
was Homer’s way of working up an 
appetite. 

Homer never heated water for wash- 
ing or shaving. After breakfast he filled 
a pail from the pump and left it in the 
sun. “Letten the Lord warm my water,” 
he explained. 

At the end of each day he washed 
the dirt off his tools, scraped his shovel 
and his pick. The pick handle he had 
had for forty years. He didn’t know 
how old the pick was. He had “heired” 
that from his grandfather. When he 
had finished he hung his tools high 
up in the open woodshed. “Porcupines 
might chew up the handles in the 
night,” he told me. 

Homer and I got along. He spent 
most of his spare time with me in the 
kitchen sitting on the stool beside the 
ironing board, waiting with my boy to 
lick the cake bowls or the frosting pans. 
Homer was no hand at men talk — 
politics, cattle or horse talk. He gos- 
siped like a woman — about people 
and ailments and deaths and births. 

I began to think that Homer liked 
me and that made me think about his 
money. He had no kin and I was young 
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the hockey star 


and You 


all have a common need! 





It’s the need for body fuel. 


Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you must keep replac- 
ing it. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 


Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 


That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 
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run, using the en- 
ergy supplied by 


BUTTER 





10c worth of some MILK 
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“YOU'RE BOTH 
FORGETTING 
SOMETHINGI” 


“YOU'RE 


“1T 1s WRONGI” 


THE BEST!” 


They ALL have 
Different reasons .. . 


but they agree ononepoint... 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is a 
must in the classroom. 


You see, it all started with 
Ruth’s saying that she thought the 
best feature in SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC was “Boy dates Girl.” 


And boy, did that start a dis- 
cussion! 


George stepped up to argue 
that the Pro-and-con discussions 
were tops. 


And Esther insisted that if you 
wanted to be really practical, what 
could beat “Understanding the 
News”? That was the best way to 
keep up with what was happen- 
ing all over the world. 


Well, the upshot of the whole 
thing was they finally agreed 
(with the arbitration of their 
teacher, Miss Todd) that each one 
of the features they were dis- 
cussing had a definite purpose. 


What is your favorite feature in 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC? Boy 
dates Girl? Pro-and-con discus- 
sions? Understanding the News? 

Whatever it may be, keep it 
coming to you this term by voting 
for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC as 
your classroom magazine. 


Scholastic: Magazines 


7 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





enough to be his daughter. Every 
night that I went into my son’s room 
to cover him I thought and thought 
how wonderful it would be to have a 
rich uncle like Homer leave us a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Just like the other women I started 
to be nice to Homer, making him extra 
things to eat, mending his clothes, hav- 
ing him underfoot in the kitchen. I 
guess if it hadn’t been for thinking 
about Homer’s money I wouldn’t have 
been able to sit at table with him. It’s 
strange what a woman can put up with 
when she sees the shadow of a dollar 
mark all around her. 


Watching Homer I knew that the 
story about his not being able to taste 
was true. Food to Homer was fuel. 
Whatever you placed on the table he 
heaped on to his plate before any- 
one else was served. First from one 
bowl, then from another. He stirred 
and mixed until the mess on his plate 
looked like wet chicken mash. 

At breakfast he'd take two strips 
of salt pork and two eggs and lay 
them on top of his oatmeal, pour cof- 
fee over all and stir. At dinner he would 
help himself to meat, potatoes and 
vegetable, pour the salad over that and 
stir. He poured his coffee over his 
dessert and stirred them. If there was 
so much as a fleck of food on the rim 
of his plate, that called for a slice of 
dry bread — Homer never ate butter — 
soaked with coffee. With his fork he 
wiped the bread around like a sponge. 
Then after licking knife and fork back 
and front he was through. I had been 
through when he started. 

After each chicken mash meal in the 
evening Homer stepped across the 
room to the hardbacked chair by the 
window. Then he would pick up the 
paper. He leaned closer and closer to 
the window to read until the last of 
the light dimmed out of the sky. That 
meant time to go to bed. 

No one thing finished me with 
Homer. I think, like the other women, 
I just got sick of him. You couldn't 
leave a thing around but what he wasn’t 
after you for it. He’d happen to sight 
an empty tobacco tin in the trash. “You 
got any use for this here?” he would 
ask. 

One morning I woke up and glanced 
out the window and there he was be- 
hind the chicken house going through 
a pile of bottles I had left out there 
thinking I might need one for some- 
thing some day. 

Another morning while the men 
were eating breakfast I was cleaning 
out an old sewing box. I held out some 
empty spools and asked, “Wonder what 
spools are good for?” 

“The fire,” my husband said. 

“Tl take that there big one,” Homer 


spoke up, and explained that he had 
a “mess” of string which he had saved 
from the grain bags at the farm where 
he had worked all summer. “Same as 
boughten thread,” said Homer. “Sews 
the same.” 

Then my chickens began to lay fewer 
eggs. It might have been the usual 
fall slacking off but I was growing 
so mean tempered I resented it every 
time I saw Homer step in the chicken 
house to pick up the eggs. 

By the time the ditch was dug and 
Homer had been with us for a month 
I had lost five pounds and his money 
figured less and less in my dreams. It 
was all I could do to speak civilly to 
him. Lying in bed at night I shuddered 
for Rheba Eaton remembering that she 
might have married him. My heart 
ached for old Roxana. In my prayers I 
thanked the Lord for sending me the 
man He had. 

The day the ditch was finished and 
Homer left I laid my table with the 
lace cloth, used my best china and our 
wedding silver. It was like a holiday 
to have Homer gone and just the three 
of us there together again eating quietly 
and enjoying one another. I noticed 
that my boy’s manners had improved. 

That was in October. At our school 
Christmas party I saw that the old 
maid schoolteacher was being nice to 
Homer. Then with the January thaws 
there was talk that Homer was ailing. 
Down in the post office they said he 
would have no doctor. By the time my 
husband took it into his own hands 
to call the doctor, Homer was too far 
gone with pneumonia. He died, as | 
say, last week, during that big snow- 
storm. 

I didn’t go to his funeral. I didn’t 
care anything about him in life — the 
way he grabbed everything and gave 
nothing. So I stayed home and darned, 
looking out at the snow on the spruces, 
wondering about Homer’s money. 

The day was so bitter that no one 
else came to the funeral either. I guess 
the schoolteacher thought there was no 
point wasting any more effort now 
that he was gone. My husband read the 
services and then called our boy to 
help carry the coffin to the pump room 
where it will stay till the ground thaws 
and he can be interred in a proper 
grave. 

No one even bothered to drive over 
to the Town Clerk’s office to hear Law- 
yer Howe read the will. My husband, 
of course, went for appearance’s sake 
and the Town Clerk and his wife were 
there. 

Homer didn’t mention a soul in his 
will. He left his house and his land and 
$37,000 in the bank to be divided 


. among the people “who saw fit” to 


attend his funeral. 
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friend of mine—a publicity agent. 

“Hello, old man,” he gurgled, “how 
are you? What’s new and how’s your 
dear gray-haired mother?” 

That was the tip-off that he w _—" 
something. I waited. 

“Herman,” he said, “what would you 
say is America’s No. 1 sport—the one 
most people actually participate in?” 

“Eating,” I said. 

“No, no, guess again.” 

“Counting money.” 

“Come on,” he begged, “stop making 
like Bob Hope and give me a straight 
answer.” 

So, in rapid order, I guessed—soft- 
ball, bowling, basketball, yo-yo, wom- 
en’s field hockey, and bull fighting. The 
answer in each case was no. 

“America’s No. 1 sport,” he stated 
triumphantly, “is roller skating!” It 
seems that 17,000,000 people—mostly 
high school kids—get their fun on roller 
skates every year. Some of them skate 
on the streets. But most of them do it 
in the 4,000 roller rinks in the nation. 

“Very interesting,” I said. “Are any 
of the champions high school kids?” 

The guy positively drooled. “Practi- 
cally ALL the champions are high 
school kids. Why, Pat Carroll, the 
world’s woman figure skating champ, 
was only 15 when she won the title. 
She’s 17 now and still champ.” 

“What does she look like?” I asked. 

“A beaut.” 


[le PHONE rang, and it was a 


Pat Carroll, 17-year-old 

high school senior, 

who is the world’s | 
champion roller skater. gig 


year. Her collection of medals—over 100 milk—tea and coffee are out—and is very 
—is the envy of every general in town. easy to manage.” 
In addition to being world’s champ, she Pat doesn’t have many hobbies. Skat- 
also holds five U. S. titles. ing takes up too much of her time. She 
Pat is a senior at St. Michael’s Acad- practices about three hours a day, and 
emy in New York City. Her favorite before big meets she will practice as 
subjects are math and French, and her many as five or six hours a day. 
favorit movie stars, Greer Garson and Pat is also a pretty good ice skater 
Guy Madison. Lamb chops rate No. 1 and a fine ball-room dancer. She likes 
in the chow department. slow stuff—Carmen Cavallero is her 
“Before taking up roller skating,” speed. She also was a swell piano 
Momma said, “Pat was a skinny little player, but had to give it up because 
thing who wouldn't eat a thing. Roller of her roller skating. If she had stuck 
skating built her up. The only problem to the piano, she might have made a 
now is to get her to stop eating. She dandy President. 
never drinks anything stronger than —HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Now! Quaker Oats offers 


Twenty-four hours later I was sitting |}. ggg 


in front of Pat—and her momma—|) 


armed with four notebooks and a foun- 
tain pen that writes under roller skates. 
Pat was.a nice looker, all right, being 


5 feet 4% inches tall with 120 pounds], 


exactly where they ought to be. 

“Pat,” I said, looking at her honey- 
blonde hair and blue eyes, and wishing 
I were 75 years younger, “how long 
have you been skating?” 

“Seven years,” she answered, “or 
since I was 10. Back in 1941 a rink 
opened near my home (Rego Park, 
New York) and I dropped in to see 
what it was all about. I met the two 
pros—Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Wilkins— 
and liked them a great deal. They sort 
of adopted me and started teaching me 
how to skate.” 

The Wilkins, who still are her teach- 
ers, did a grand job. In her first year, 
Pat won the New York State Junior 
Pairs title. Since then she has managed 
to cop at least one championship per 





= Adolph Rundi 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Look, fellas, here’s some real help for 
you—showing what it takes to be a real 
basketball star! 

This book—illustrated with step-by-step ac- 
tual action ettenehe—chows how to pass, 
shoot, dribble, pivot . - shows | stunts and 
strategy, ee def team def . zone 
d eam off . winning team ‘plays 
Gemma. fundamental drills! 

Get your copy now. It's yours for the asking, 
absolutely free! Simply print your name and 
address and mail your request at once to—THE 
+ OATS COMPANY, Dept. B, 141 

W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, lilinois. 
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“THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS” 
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Point of View 


“Oh, I like the scenery around here,” 
observed the vacationist. “But the 
people up here are queer.” 

“Wa-al, yes, that’s so,” replied the 
New England farmer. But there’s one 
good thing—most of them go home by 
October.” 


Classmate 


Warning 
Say it with flowers, say it with sweets, 
Say it with kisses, say it with eats, 
Say it with jewelry, say it with drink, 
But always be careful, never say it with 


ink. 





WHERE FUN BEGINS 


Take nature by surprise! Search out 
the hidden haunts where deer steal 
silently to drink. You'll roam in bliss 
as you paddle your Old Town Canoe 
—so sturdy, sleek and safe. Light 
construction blends with delicate bal- 
ance for easy handling. 

FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
for paddling, for sailing, for outboards. Also 
sailboats, outborad boats, dinghies, rowboats. 


Send for it today. Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 552 Elm St. Old Town, Maine. 





SENIORS itmertca's Mos Beau. 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40 commission. e 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








2 WALLET-SIZE PRINTS OF $I 
YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO FOR 
mail them to your pen-pals 
use them in your scrapbook 
exchange them with friends 
perfect for ‘job applications’ 
Send print or negative and One dollar to: 
ALAND Sruce. J} 172, Sak Bay Station, 











30c up. Write today. 
Mota! Aris Co, Rochester, 


@seaesem FREE 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell_your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS |, me 
highet. . prices — oathiy’ 


Hi 1 Write “GRAFT: CARD ’ Sea re ek 
Pittsburg 30, 





Cervantes and Canal Issues 
HE REPUBLIC of Panama gained 
independence from Spain in 1821 

but it has never forgotten one of Spain’s 

greatest writers—Miguel de Cervantes 

Saavedra (mee-GEL day sair-VAHN- 

tehss sah-ah-VAY-drah). 

Late in 1948, Panama honored the 
Spanish writer with a 3-stamp issue 
marking the fourth century since his 
birth. The lower stamp shown below, 
a 2-centisimo rose with black center and 
top corner dates, shows a portrait of 
Cervantes. 

The two other stamps in the set pic- 
ture his tomb, and characters from Don 
Quixote, his most famous work. They 
are a 5c blue and a 10c violet. 

Born in 1547, Cervantes lived a busy 
life as a soldier, poet, novelist and 
playwright. 

In 1575, Cervantes was captured by 
pirates who sold him in Algeria as a 
slave. Five years later, friends paid his 
ransom. He returned to Spain to write 
poems and stories. 

Cervantes wrote the first part of 
Don Quixote in 1605, then finished it in 
1615—a year before he died. It is the 
story of an old gentleman who has read 
many stories about knights and tries to 
be one himself. But he finds that people 
in real life are different from those in 
books. 

The Panama Canal Zone has issued 
a new 4c pink airmail s'amp. This is the 
lowest rate for carrying airmail in the 
Zone. The Bureau of Posts of the Canal 
Zone soon may issue a four-stamp set 
commemorating the importance of the 
Isthmus of Panama to U. S. miners dur- 
ing the Gold Rush. 


Courtesy Knickerbocker Stamp Co., N. Y. 


Salesmanship 


A homely, bedraggled spinster 
walked up to the clerk behind the 
cosmetic counter and sadly asked: “Do 
you have any cream for restoring the 
complexion?” 

“Restoring, Miss?” asked the bright 
clerk. “Surely you mean preserving.” 

The old maid beamed and bought 
ten dollars’ worth on the spot. 


Classmate 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, e 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 

marked. If you keep any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to ben If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the ‘ ~ roval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


GREAT 5°" price FOR 10° OFFER! 


(1) Big collection of 112 all different genuine stamps 





- (@ U. &. $5.00 high value. Total cate- 
tog price over |$5.00! Everything for only 10¢ to approval 
applicants! Big lists of other bargains given. 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 





You will find .scores new varieties here 
for your euttoctiant nis and little stamps, r 
stamp, . high values! 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is 
different. Every 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10c to 
approval applicants. Write today and receive special 
Tonian Island stamp extra. 


Stamp y, Box 494, Calais, Maine. 


j $10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10c¢! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America, Free French, Cape Juby 
Palestine, etc. "n'a airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps worth 50c. This offer sent for 10c to 
Approval po A only—one to a customer. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


STAMPS 
500 ror ony 10c 
a aga | STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 


EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 
mystic STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 


FREE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


Romania School Issue of five mint 
€ stamps portraying Student Reciting, 
Weaving Class, Young Machinist 
Romanian School, and Allegory dl _, Bimation—Tears for 
only le if you a for foreign ap; 
ODERN STAMP. SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station. N. Y. 66, N. Y. 


200 Different Stamps o*’ 
to APPROVAL apres. Contains 


AMP CO worth up to 15c each! c 
LITTLETON 


























FREE CATALOG! 
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HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Hot-Rod” Humor 


Jo-Ann: “My boy friend has been 
driving a car for two years and has 
never had a wreck!” 

Pat: “My boy friend has been driv- 
ing a wreck for two years and has never 


had a car!!!” 
Slogan 


Impressive Inscription 

Little Joe, after considerable thought, 
decided to give his grandmother a Bible 
for her birthday. His parents, pleased 
with this idea, assisted him financially. 
But Joe thought he should write some- 
thing in the Book, as he had seen in- 
scriptions in several of his father’s vol- 
umes. He chose a book from the book 
case and copied the inscription on the 
fly leaf. 

Grandma was delighted with the 
gift, but was slightly astonished to open 
the Bible and see scrawled on the fly 
leaf: “With the compliments of the 
author.” 


Classmate 


Squelched 


The Smiths were entertaining, and 
Mr. Smith was doing his utmost to 
impress his guests. 

“I think I shall get a car this year,” 
he said offhandedly. “I haven’t decided 
what make, but I won’t get a cheap one. 
Probably I could get a serviceable affair 
for about three thousand or so.” 

While his guests were gasping at the 
careless mention of so much money, 
Smith’s youngest son remarked: “And 
will that funny little man with the black 
moustache call every week as he did 
when you bought my bike?” 


Quote 














Cleveland Heights Black and Gold 


“All that work for nothing!” 


Burning Issue 

A British general, newly arrived in 
Washington to serve in the combined 
Chiefs of Staff set-up, was touring the 
War College with an American colonel. 
They came upon some colorful prints 
depicting the War of 1812. 

“War of 1812? Whom were you fight- 
ing?” asked the Britisher. 

“We were fighting you, sir,” mum- 
bled the embarrassed colonel. “Don’t 
you remember, the British burned 
Washington?” 

“Burned Washington!” The general 
was thunderstruck. “We burned Joan of 


Arc, I know—but never Washington!” 
Reader's Digest 


Dog Biscuits and Fuller Brushes 


A certain Fuller-Brush man doesn’t 
worry about being bitten by strange 
dogs. When he rings a doorbell and a 
housewife answers, he takes out his 
samples. If a dog answers the bell, he 
hands out bones, dog biscuits, or hunks 
of candy. “You'd be surprised,” he says, 
“how many pairs of pants you save that 


had 
Way: 
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The Mighty Microphone 

The heads of great nations often 
have to put up with some ribbing. This 
is a story the gagsters are telling about 
Stalin these days: 

The Communist party leaders were 
putting on a great show for visiting 
delegates from the provinces. Stalin 
himself took in tow a stalwart from 
the Caucasus who had never been in 
Moscow before. 

In one room of the Kremlin, Stalin 
pointed to a microphone, and said, 
“That little instrument is hooked up 
to the entire world. We pour propa- 
ganda into it, and every person alive 
hears us.” 

The Caucasian was impressed. “The 
whole world hears!” he marveled. “I'd 
like to try it.” 

“Okay,” conceded Stalin. “You can 
Say just one word into the microphone.” 

The Causasian seized the instrument, 
took a deep breath, and bellowed, 
“HELP!” 


Saturday Review of Literature 


Variation 


O, he floats through the air 
With the greatest of ease, 
But the funny part was, 

He forgot his trapeze. 


Quick on the Trigger 

“T’'ve got the quickest shootin’ cousin 
in the West.” 

“Yeah? Well, my cousin is so fast he’s 
shootin’ his gun before it’s even out 
of the holster.” 

“Oh? What’s his name?” 

“Toeless Mike.” 


Magazine Digest 
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cientific combination 
elps keep shoes 
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fexible—and new- -lookin 

Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy- For good — 
ing and longer weor™ KEEP "EM 


in-) 
ING WITH SHINOLA. in Conode It's 2-in 


You, too, may have 


softer, clearer skin 
IN JUST 7 DAYS 


Lather-massage twice 
daily with Cuticura Soap 
(more often if skin is 
very oily), then at bed- 
time apply Cuticura 
Ointment to help clear 
up externally caused 
pimples, ease out black- 
heads. Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment are fragrant, scientifically 
medicated. Buy Cuticura today! 


& CUTICURA 

































“Ingrid Bergman makes a superb cinema superba!” 
—WALTER WINCHELL 


“You've got to see this magnificent film.” 
—KATE SMITH 


“Ranks at the top as entertainment.” 
—LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Scholastic Magazines’ ‘‘Movie-of-the-Month.” 


JOANorARC 
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starring a1 NG RI D> 


BERGMAN 


A VICTOR FLEMING PRODUCTION 
COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


CAST OF THOUSANDS 
with JOSE FERRER 
FRANCIS L. SULLIVAN + J. CARROL NAISH - WARD BOND> SHEPPERD STRUDWICK 
HURD HATFIELD - GENE LOCKHART: JOHN EMERY - GEORGE COULOURIS 
JOHN IRELAND and CECIL. KELLAWAY * based upon the stage play ‘Joan of Lorraine’ by MAXWELL 
ANDERSON * screenplay by MAXWELL ANDERSON and ANDREW SOLT ° art direction by RICHARD DAY 
director of photography JOSEPH VALENTINE A.S.C. 


PRODUCED BY 


_ WALTER WANGER - VICTOR FI FLEMING 


presented by SIERRA PICTURES, Inc.+ released by RKO RADIO PICTURES 


NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 
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Joan of Arc’ is the most thrill- 
ing and exciting motion picture 


ever filmed!”” —EDWIN C. HILL, 
Famous Radio Commentator 


“Grand and exciting! ... Ingrid 
Bergman is magnificent! ... This is 


really something to see!” 
—SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 


eee 


Joan of Arc’ is another great 
triumph for Ingrid Bergmanand 
all those concerned in its mak- 
ing.” —SIDNEY SKOLSKY 
Hollywood Columnist 


“The surest way to get better mo- 
tion pictures —a desire shared by 
all— is for everyone to patronize 
the best films. Don’t miss Joan of 
Arc.” —THE READER'S DIGEST 


“Hollywood's greatest! ... Ut- 

terly fascinating entertainment! 

. It is an epic that will spark 

every emotion! .. . This is some- 
thing to have lived to see!” 

—JOHN B. KENNEDY 

Noted Radio Commentator 


& 


“Ingrid Bergman's portrayal is one 
of the most moving performances 
ever seen' ... Done with dramatic 


intensity and beauty!” 
—LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Ww 


“A film of monumental propor- 
tions...Ingrid Bergman reaches 


and touches the heights.” 
—HARRY HERSHFIELD 
Columnist and Radio Commentator 


bg 


“A masterpiece . . . It is Ingrid Berg- 
man’s greatest screen role! . . . It will 
be shown for years to come! ... 
Should be seen more than once!” 
—PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
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Careless Health Habits 
Undermine Learning 


BOUT twenty-five years ago when 

I was superintendent of Schools in 
Des Moines, Iowa, I stepped into a 
principal's office one morning. A pale- 
faced, ninth-grade boy entered the 
room, sent there by the teacher who 
recognized his condition. She had tele- 
phoned the principal to say the boy 
was bright but malnourished and that 
he didn’t seem well enough to stay in 
school. 

Che boy responded timidly but trank- 
ly to the questions of a wise and kind 
principal. What did he eat for break- 
fast that morning? Just a cold potato! 

this boy was from a very poor home 
and his mother “worked out.” His mis- 
fortune was not occasional carelessness 
but persistent malnutrition. It was not 
only his health that was seriously im- 
paired; his whole future was _ being 
undermined because a naturally bright 
mind was sluggish for want of nutriti- 
ous food. His teacher and_ principal 
had a problem and society was being 
deprived of a vigorous, aiert, well-in- 
formed citizen. 

That was 25 years ago. The first 
World War had thrown into bold relief 
our wide-spread physical defects. Some 
real progress was made during the next 
20 years. But again World War II 
shocked us with its revelations of physi- 
cal unfitness. 

Now, we 


are all determined to 


remedy this national weakness of poor 


health and = malnutrition. Scholastic 
Magazines, last summer, decided to do 
their part. 

Our program, guided by a competent 
committee of advisers, is a varied one. 
It includes major articles to be read, 
discussed, written about, and acted 
upon by the pupils. It motivates action 
through weekly, whimsical cartoons 
which are proving very popular. It util- 
izes the motivations of original writing 
and art work by pupils. We invite 
teachers and supervisors to write arti- 
cles on promising school programs for 
Scholastic Teacher. 

But another important plank in our 
platform of action is to discover the 
facts. We have already conducted one 
of a series of proposed surveys through 
our Institute of Student Opinion. Other 
surveys will be made this year and in 
future years on various aspects of 
health. 


With the assistance of Dr. Raymond 
Franzen, an expert in research and sta 
tistical service, a very detailed nation- 
wide study has just been concluded 
concerning Student Health and Nutri- 
tion Habits. In a forthcoming issue of 
Scholastic Magazines, a comprehensive 
analysis of his findings will be presented. 
It will furnish excellent subject matte: 
for reading, discussion, and _ activity 
in the schools. 

There is space here to include only 
a few of the outstanding, unweighted 
facts of the study. 


1. Of the 61,917 students responding, about 
13 per cent had eaten no breakfast on 
the day of the survey. 

2. Time spent at breakfast that morning: 


20 or more 
25.05% 


10 min. 15 min. 
29.46% 30.50% 


3. The percentage (in round numbers) eat- 
ing certain foods that morning: 
Fruit or fruit juice 
Cold cereal 
Hot cereal 
Egg or eggs 
Meat (including bacon or fish) 
Milk (as a beverage) 36% 
Cocoa or chocolate - 12% 
Postum 1% 
Bread or toast 57% 
Rolls or muffins 10% 
Doughnuts 7% 
Pancakes or waffles 5% 
Butter 40% 
Margarine 7% 


5 min. 
14.99% 


38% 
17% 
18% 
30% 
18% 


4. Hours of sleep the night before 


6o0r7 
17% 


9 or more 8 5 or less 
42% 38% 3% 


5. Number who washed their faces and hands 
with soap and water that morning 
Yes—87% No—4% Water (no soap)—9% 


6. Number who brushed their teeth that 
morning 


Yes—80% No—20% 


As I have said, a later article will 
analyze the findings of the survey. You 
will want to read it. But the facts pre- 
sented here, plus our common know!l- 
edge of the problem, are sufficient to 
stimulate all of us to think more clearly, 
plan more definitely than ever before, 
concerning ways in which schools can 
help to improve the health of the peo- 
ple. Without good health we know our 
nation cannot be strong, progressive, 


and secure. 
y Chairman, Editorial Boord, 
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(rome link 
between 
school and home 


(The following dialogue is based on many 
letters we have received from parents of stu- 
dents who use SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES in 


their classes.) 


V on his sweater, enters the living-room and dumps 

several books and three magazines on the Morris 
chair next to the door. His father is sitting across the room, 
reading the evening paper. In the adjoining dining-room 
Mrs. Crawford is setting the table. 

Mr. Crawrorp (looks up from his paper): What are 
those magazines you just threw on the chair? 

Frep: They're Senior Scholastic, and a new magazine, 
Literary Cavalcade. 

Mr. Crawrorp: What's Literary Cavalcade? Bring it 
over and let me have a look at it, and Senior, too, Is that 
the new issue that has the article on Austria? I’ve been look- 
ing forward to reading that. 

Frep: Yes, it’s called Austria—Liberated but not Free. 

Mr. Crawrorp: What does Professor Commager have 
to say this week? 

Frep: I haven't read it yet, but I’m going to read it to- 
night. 

Mr. Crawrorp (flipping the pages of LITERARY CAV- 
ALCADE): Cormelia Otis Skinner. . . . Wilbur Daniel 
Steele . . . pictures . . . poetry. . . . Tell me, do you have 
time to read that, and well... uh... say... Hamlet, 
and, well . . .whatever else you read, too? 

Frep: Sure we do, there’s plenty of time to read Literary 
Cavalcade, and it’s easy to read, too. 

Mrs. Crawrorp (from the dining room): What movie 
does Senior Scholastic review this week? 

Frep: So Dear to My Heart—the new Walt Disney film. 

Mrs. Crawrorp: I want to read about that. I liked the 
book and I love Disney. Fred, tell your teacher we feel so 
much closer to your school and your work, since you’ve been 
using Senior Scholastic, and bringing it home. 

Mr. Crawrorp: That goes for me, too. Incidentally, I 
don’t want to find you working out new basketball plays to- 
night. You can knuckle down and do some homework. 


fv CRAWFORD, a slender youth of 16, with a large 


Hundreds of parents have written to us that SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINES are a real link between school and home. 
One parent writes that he happened to read a copy of 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH lying around the house, and says 
he will henceforth read every issue his son brings home. 
Another parent writes that SENIOR SCHOLASTIC is 
the only magazine that comes into his home regularly. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are planned for these groups: 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: For Social Studies and Eng- 
lish classes, grades 10-12. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH: Stresses the mechanics of 
good writing, reading, speaking, and listening. 
Grades 9-12. 

WORLD WEEK: The magazine of world affairs, 
world history, geography, and civics, for students 
in grades 9 and 10. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: Emphasis on civics, geog- 
raphy, government, world affairs; and help in 
English; grades 6 through 9. 

LITERARY CAVALCADE (monthly): The finest con- 
temporary reading, vivid and interest-sustaining, 
selected from the best modern writing; plus pic- 
torial essays. 


We urge you to strengthen the school-home link by renew- 
ing your classroom subscription to your favorite SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINE. If you do not use any of the SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINES, forge a strong link between school and 
home by starting a subscription with the new term. Take 
advantage of our money-saving combination offer. To order 
simply mark your class requirements on the card enclosed 
in this magazine, and mail it today. 


Scholastic Magazines 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Pan America’s new Clipper; 20 ships will carry 48 travelers per flight east, west, and south. 


Wor 


1949 Summer Schools 
and Tours Outside U. S. 


OW would you like to have this in 

your educational record? 

Mary — __: B. A. State Teachers 
College. Studied at Oxford University 
and University of Havana. Member edu- 
cational tours to Canada and Europe 

How would you like to have the rich 
experience such a biography suggests? 

In this, our third annual Summer Op 
portunities Outside U. S. issue, we give 
you the choices the world puts before 
the U. S. teacher next summer. Summer 
schools abroad increased from 75 last 
year to 101. You also have a wider 
choice of educational tours and work- 
service activities. 

Our March issue will again offer 
choices among more than 475 U. S. 
summer schools. Watch all three spring 
issues for more on tours and travel. 

Test your fond dreams of foreign 
travel with three practical vardsticks: 
(1) the kind of travel you desire; (2) 
availability; (3) cost. We'll help vou. 

(1) Kinds of summer travel. There 
are four: 

Summer school abroad vields credits, 
systematic learning, language practice 
and close acquaintance with the people 
of another land. 

Educational tours may earn credits 
and assure a planned program of see- 
for-yourself knowledge. 

Work-service camps are for the hale 
and hearty who wish to serve their 
fellowmen. Costs low. 

Independent travel, with or without 
travel agency squiring, assures maxi- 
mum freedom. 

(2) Availability, or can you get there? 
We rate travel goals thus: Canada most 


accessible, then the West Indies, Mex- 
ico and Central America, Latin Amer 
ica and, lastly Europe. Most steamer 
space to Europe next summer has al- 
ready been engaged. Your best bet és 
an educational tour which already has 
reservations on steamers or planes. You 
can reserve space on planes to anvy- 
where. 

(3) Costs. Again Canada offers most 
for the tourist dollar, then the West 
Indies, Central America, Mexico (un 
pegging the peso lowers costs for U. S. 
visitors), Latin America, and Europe 

Work-service makes the smallest 
pocketbook drain. Rates for summer 
schools abroad run lower than for most 
U. S. institutions; living is inexpensive. 
The International People’s College at 
Elsinore, Denmark, even offers a side 
trip to southern Sweden and Norway 
for $14. 

Next come educational tours: $600 
to $1,400 and more to Europe and Near 
East; much less to Cuba, Canada, and 
Mexico. You will pay most, of course, 





Scholastic Travel Service 
Use Master Coupon page 30-T 
to request travel and summer 
school information. 

Next Month: 
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for the freedom of independent travel. 

Steamer and plane costs do not dif 
fer greatly. Sometimes airplane travel 
is less. Pan American World Airwavs 
will take vou to Puerto Rico for $75 
(plus 15 per cent tax.) Round-trip to 
Europe on Transocean Airlines (char 
tered planes) is $340 (plus tax); on 
regular airlines, $467 (plus tax). Watch 
these columns for announcements of 
rate reductions now awaiting approval 
Pan American still offers free passag 
to the leader of a tour of ten or more 

It now seems likely that five or mor 
one-class ships will be reserved for 
teachers and students—three U. S., two 
Dutch, one British 

Now, let’s suppose vou have mad 
your tentative choice. What next? 

For summer schools abroad: First 
look over the 101 schools we list and 
the advertisements on page 25-T. Write 
to the institutions in which vou are in 
terested. Ask for information on courses 
for U. S. students, room and board ar 
rangements, and costs. Canadian in- 
stitutions will send catalogs. Most 
institutions will supply names of ap- 
proved pensions or houses. 

Major center in U. S. to answer ques- 
tions about study abroad is the Insti- 
tute for International Education, 2 West 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y. LL. E. 
acts as the U. S. agent for all British 
institutions and San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru. Ask for free list. 





6-T 


For Latin and Central America con- 
sult also the Education Div., Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington, D. C. Ask for 
school-tour guide issued March 1. 

Important: See your local travel agent 
as soon as you make a tentative deci- 
sion. Ask him to put you on the list for 
reservations, This is very important. 

After you choose the institution to 
attend, register with the Director of the 
Summer School unless we list another 
agent. To ensure prompt reply, enclose 
international money coupons. (These 
take the place of stamps which cannot 
be sent abroad.) Buy at post office. 

For educational tours: Major center 
for information about educational tours 
is the National Student Assn., 304 N. 
Park St., Madison 5, Wisc. Send 15 
cents for Study, Travel, Work Abroad— 
Summer 1949, ready about Feb. 15. 
Robert L. West, NSA, writes us that 
there “is the possibility of young teach- 
ers, who have had overseas experience, 
securing positions as leaders of tours of 
students. The NSA itself will be inter- 
ested in such people. . . . There would 
be no salary . . . but all or part of the 


leaders’ expenses will be paid.” 


Agent for summer educational tours 
(partial list): 


American Youth Hostels, 6 E. 39 St., New 
York 16, N. Y.—bicycle and walking trips for the 
strong limbed; very economical. 


Bureau of University Travel, 11 Boyd St., New- 
ton, Mass.—tours under leadership of university 
professors: art, European democracies, English lit., 
history, classical backgrounds, flying seminar, etc. 

Campus Tours, Chicago, Ill.—escorted tours to 
seven countries. 

Cooperative Bureau for Teachers, Laborde 
Travel Service, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Experiment in Intemational Living, Putney, Vt. 
—afte: briefing in Putney, members go to Europe 
or Mexico. Members live in selected homes. 

Institute of World Studies, Homer Building, 
Washington, D. C.—will conduct a resident Insti- 
tute at the University of Amsterdam for which 
Syracuse U. gives four credit hours. 

NEA Travel Service, National Education Assn., 
1201 16th St.. NW, Washington, D. C.—Cuba, 
Mexico, Canada, both East and West. Credit 
through Indiana University. 

San Francisco State College Seminar in Europe, 
124 Buchanan St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Spanish Student Tours, 500 Sth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Students’ International Travel Assn., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.—bicycle, motor, or boat trips to Eu- 
rope, Latin American, Canada, Alaska, and the 
West. 

TWA Air World Education Service, Dept. T- 
28, 101 W. 11th St., Kansas City 6, Mo.—seven 
schools and study tours. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt.—Mar- 
shall Plan Study for teachers. 

The Vergilian Society, 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York 3, N. Y.—seminars to land of classics. 

World Study Tours, Columbia University Travel 
Service, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
— (long-established ) tours under leadership of pro- 
fessors. Two credit tours: 8-weeks in Europe 
(sponsor: New School for Social Research), Near 
East Seminar (see list). 


For work-service projects: Many op- 
portunities appear in Invest Your Sum- 
mer, 1949, ready in early February. For 
a copy write Robert Tesdale, sec., In- 
terdenominational Commission on 


Youth Service Projects, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Mr. Tesdale writes 
Scholastic Teacher: 

“I am planning to make a trip be- 
ginning in April to discover new pos- 
sibilities for youth service projects in 
non-European areas . . . Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Burma, India, the Mid- 
dle East, and Europe. We are particu- 
larly interested in developing one or 
two experimental year-round service 
projects which will carry academic 
credit and which may qualify for schol- 
arship aid under the Fulbright Act.” 

Other Advice: Check with your 
travel agency about health and other 
requirements. You will need a passport 
to Europe; none to Canada. Many Eu- 
ropean and some New World countries 
have dropped visa requirements for 
U. S. travelers. 

Universities in most other countries, 
Great Britain and Canada excepted, 
have no credit system like ours. For 
U. S. credits on foreign study make ar- 
rangements with your own school sys- 
tem, college, or university. The Veter- 
ans Administration approves most 
listed institutions for study, under 
P.L. 346. 

In the following key, note punctua- 
tion divisions, as well as abbreviations. 

(Continued on page 26-T) 
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ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS ) 
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ORE than one thousand North 
American students, “good neigh- 
bors” all, invaded Mexico City this 

summer to attend the six-week session 
at the National University of Mexico. 
We lived in Mexican homes, ate Mexi- 
can food, traveled on Mexican trains 
and busses, and absorbed as much of 
the tradition and color of this Latin 
country as our various temperaments 
permitted. 

Our summer officially began with the 
inauguration exercises at the University. 
Crowded into the patio of La Casa de 
los Mascarones (House of the Masks), 
students from Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico sang each other's 
national anthems. Tentative smiles 
reached across three borders to answer 
the smiles of new friends. 

Our first problem was finding a place 
to live. Few of us had money enough 
to stay at a hotel for six weeks. Living 
accommodations were scarce in this 
city of two million, but we were ab- 
sorbed by twos, three, or dozens into 
well-regulated, hospitable Mexican 
households. Ours was a neat, two-stories 
white stucco home. The senora, a 
widow, managed the shopping, planned 
the meals, supervised the cleaning, and 
mothered us when we needed it. Her 
daughter, beautiful, reserved, and tal- 
ented, gave music lessons. Her English 
is excellent. Two maids helped the 
senora. Nadina, almost pure Indian, 
cooked, ironed, and answered the door- 
bell. Emelinda, a mestizo, cleaned, 
washed, and answered the telephone. 

We soon learned to adjust our food 
habits to the Mexican routine. Break- 
fast at eight, lunch at two or three, 
and a light supper or merienda at 
eight or nine. We had scolfed at the 
idea of a siesta every day, but we dis- 
covered that after eating soup, rice, 
enchiladas, salad, tortillas, frijoles, and 
bananas, topped off with a large cup of 
foaming Mexican chocolate, a nap 
was very welcome. Quite often during 
our rest the famous daily shower would 
occur, usually after three and before 
six in the evening. Then we were glad 
to waken and walk out into the newly 
washed city. 

Most of us planned our classes for 
the morning so that we could spend 
our afternoons exploring. Many of the 
professors sponsored excursions to in- 





To Miss McGuire 
ovr $25 Scholastic 
Travel Story Award 
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1948 season closed 
Feb. 1. Scholastic 
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| Like the 
University of 


MEXICO 


By Marion McGuire 


long Beach, California 


teresting and unusual places in and 
near Mexico City. Our most exciting 
expedition was a three-day trip to 
Paricutin, Mexico’s baby volcano. 


We Call on a Volcano 


We drove first to Uruapan, the larg- 
est town near the volcano. There we 
outfitted ourselves with blue dungarees 
as a protection from the black, sifting 
volcanic ash. From Uruapan we drove 
another hour to the site of Paricutin, 
the village for which the volcano is 
named. It is now completely covered 
with lava. The only building still visible 
is the church tower, which rises path- 
etically above the gray, smoking deso- 
lation. 

We were supplied with horses and 
sure-footed Tarascan Indian guides, 
and began the final ascent to the vol- 
cano. Through a soft rain the dreary 
mountain was a ghost, and the muffled 
rumbles of the volcano sounded like 
the unearthly noises of Rip Van Winkle’s 
elfin bowlers. As the darkness came on, 
we began to see a red glow. The lava 
flow, like a gigantic steel hearth, moved 
sluggishly down the valley. We ap- 
proached within ten feet of the flaming 
waterfalls and held our chilled hands 
to the delicious warmth. 

When we reached the lookout point, 
the great crater opposite us was belch- 


“In the patio we sang 
three national anthems.” 


ing rocks, fire, and smoke. “Bombs,” 
the rocks propelled from the earth’s in- 
sides, tumbled down the sides of the 
cone like falling stars. We watched the 
show four hours, until at last half the 
night was gone, and we had to de- 
scend the mountain with only rain and 
lonely bird cries for companions. We 
realized that we had been privileged 
to watch a violent beauty which many 
visitors to Mexico never see. 

Another hidden door in Mexico City 
was opened to us when, with a class 
in Rural Education, we were taken 
to visit an elementary school in one of 
the poorest city districts. The bus could 
not even reach the road on which 
the school was located, so badly rutted 
were the streets. As we walked up 
the narrow path between small adobe 
huts, brown faces smiled shyly from 
every door and window. 

We began to hear clapping and 
when we came in sight of the school 
there were five hundred children all 
in immaculate starched uniforms, clap 
ping vigorously to welcome us. A young 
orchestra attacked a martial air with 
enthusiasm and bashful hostesses gave 
us all gardenias. We were escorted to 
chairs facing, not the children, but 
their parents. 


Children Teach Mothers 


Here we witnessed a demonstration 
of the great national literacy program 
afoot in Mexico. Little wrinkled grand- 
mothers, holding their rebozos over their 
shy faces, stepped to a large portable 
blackboard and wrote, “My name is 
Maria Lopez. I have nine children.” 
Mothers, with babies clinging to their 
skirts, read to us from primers, their 
voices low with pride and _self-con- 
sciousness. In each case the teachet 
was presented with the pupil. Many 
ot the teachers were children who had 
taught their parents to read and write. 
At the end of the program the Mexican 
national anthem rang out in all its 
stirring sincerity. 

At the end of the summer, the Uni 
versity folk dancing class presented a 
fiesta. North American students, dressed 
in brilliant Mexican costumes, danced 
to the music of marimbas and mari- 
aches. The air was filled with the scent 
of flowers and song and comradeship. 
When the program was over, we stood 
again in the same patio where ou 
summer had begun six weeks ago, and 
sang the three national anthems. This 
time we all knew the words of each 
other’s. This time when smiles answered 
smiles we knew that we were good 
friends as well as good neighbors. 


Note: For information on 1949 session 
see p. 25-T. 
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Are 

Social Studies 
Teachers 
Dumb? 


OCIAL STUDIES teachers are fairly 

dumb about the economic facts of 
American life, according to author 
William Hard in the December Reader’s 
Digest. We looked at his article, “How 
is American Income Distributed?” and 
then asked Dr. Howard L. Hurwitz, 
former editor of the Association of 
Teachers of the Social Studies Bulletin 
(New York City) to comment. Dr. 
Hurwitz: 

“Who gets the money?” is the net 
effect of the questions which Opinion 
Research Corporation, Princeton, New 
Jersey, asked 272 high school Social 
Studies teachers and 244 clergymen. 
They were asked to state the percent- 
ages of (a) wages and salaries, (b) 
dividends and interest, and (c) rents 


which went to income groups above 
and below $5000 yearly. “Just your 
best guess” said the printed question- 
naire. 

ORC was aware of the limitations 
of its findings, for it stated in a fore- 
word that “other teachers and clergy- 
men terminated the interviews as soon 
as they learned the nature of the ques- 
tions” and “a large degree of guesswork 
entered into the estimates of those who 
did consent to complete the interviews.” 
This is amply borne out by the wide 
spread of estimates. In a final caveat 
the poll takers advised users of the 
findings that “because of the small 
number of cases, the margin of error 
due to size and sample is fairly large 
and all figures should be interpreted 
with caution.” 

Was the Reader's Digest abashed 
by these warnings? Not Mr. William 
Hard, an R. D. editor. Following the 
lead, “A poll of preachers and teachers 
shows them to be startlingly misin- 
formed on important economic facts,” 
he declared: “The answers showed 
clearly that these preachers and teach- 
ers, as a group, gravely overestimated 
the income payments going to the 
‘upper brackets’, and gravely underes- 
timated the income payments going to 


the ‘lower brackets’.” So disturbed was 
the Reader's Digest by the possibility 
that Social Studies teachers might mis- 
guide youngsters (we shall omit clergy- 
men from our remarks) that it raised 
the question, “How accurately are they 
informed about the true facts of income 
distribution in this country?” 

As a Social Studies teacher I think 
the Reader's Digest has stacked the 
cards too high on the basis of a flimsy 
poll which should have been recog- 
nized as such, even B. T. (Before 
Truman). Those teachers who obliged 
the poll takers were merely guessing 
and should have referred their ques- 
tioners to the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States or the current Informa- 
tion Please Almanac. 

In any event Mr. Hard does “grant 
that our present income distribution 
contains many flaws.” His palpitations, 
however, are unwarranted on the basis 
of the ORC poll. Social Studies teach- 
ers are not likely to develop myopia 
studying the flaws in our economic 
system in view of its vast creative 
powers. We should, of course, encour- 
age a critical examination of our in- 
come distribution in the senior year, 
based on accurate facts rather than 
guesswork. 





At the Speech Association Meeting 


ORE than 1,300 teachers attended 

the 1948 Christmas meeting in 
Washington of the Speech Association 
of America, the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, the American Ed- 
ucational Theatre Association, and the 
Committee on Debate Materials and 
Interstate Cooperation of the National 
University Extension Association. 

A program sponsored and chaired 
by the writer heard four papers on 
equipment and methods for speech re- 
cording. 

Giles Wilkeson Gray, Louisiana State 
University, spoke on laboratory uses 
of recording devices. He pointed out 
that worth-while research in speech 
has been done with all kinds and types 
of equipment, from the crudest to the 
most refined, from the now absolete 
dictating machines to the latest and 
most advanced recording galvanome- 
ters and oscilloscopes. The answer to 
the question “What equipment shall 
we buy?” depends on the answer to the 
question “What do you want to do 
with it?” 

Wayne C. Eubank, University of 
Florida, found in a nation-wide survey 
of leading speech departments that 
recorders are standard equipment in 
speech clinics, speech improvement 
classes, fundamentals of speech and 


beginning public speaking classes. They 
are less frequently used in classes in 
interpretation, dramatics, and debat- 
ing, although a round-robin debate 
tourament is being conducted in the 
South this winter by shipping recorded 
speeches from school to school and 
from judge to judge. Dr. Eubank re- 
ported that the best practice in class- 
room recording employs lacquer discs 
for “before and after” file recordings, 
and magnetic recorders for day-to-day 
uses. He also recommended wider use 
of motion pictures for training in 
dramatics and public speaking. 

No standard machine completely 
satisfies the requirements of the speech 
clinician, according to B. A. Anderson, 
Indiana University; who demonstrated 
a recorder which he has developed and 
used with success. Built from parts of 
a Brush BK-401 Soundmirror, the An- 
derson device uses a continuous loop 
of magnetic tape. It is simple enough 


rrr | 


New Officers: Speech Assn. of America, & 
pres. Dean J. H. Burney, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University. 1949 meeting: 


x 
x 
x 
x 
& Chicago. 

American Speech and Hearing Assn., 


pres. D. W. Morris, recently named presi- 
dent, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, tl. 





tor a child to operate even in the ab- 
sence of a clinician or teacher. For 
training in the production of individual 
speech sounds, the machine will re- 
produce the sound almost immediately, 
so that the child hears the reproduction 
before he has lost the sensations in- 
volved in its production. 

The length of the recording and the 
immediacy of playback can be varied 
from one or two seconds to ten seconds 
or more) by the clinician, who splices 
the ends of a piece of recording tape 
into a loop of the appropriate length 
for his purpose. The loops are very in- 
expensive, since a great many of them 
can be made from one commercial 
reel of tape. 

The point of view of the professional 
recordist was presented by C. J. 
LeBel, audio consultant, vice president 
of Audio Devices, Inc., and president 
of the Audio Engineering Society. Mr. 
LeBel recognized the stringent require- 
ments imposed by the demands of the 
speech profession for faithful recording 
and reproduction. The high cost of 
equipment which meets these demands 
is chiefly due to the limited market. 
The engineers working on inexpensive 
recording equipment have never had 
to achieve faithful reproduction, and 
many of them suffer from the delusion 
that the public does not want wide 
frequency range. What the public does 
not want, said Mr. LeBel, is obtrusive 
distortion and noise.—W1LL1AM TEMPLE 
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Washington Wrote Well 


ltems We Keep T-A-B On 


... and Other 


E think of George Washington as 

a great general, a great President, 
the founder of our nation, a capable 
businessman. But we do not often think 
of him as a writer. Nevertheless, scat- 
tered in his letters and state papers*® 
are many wise maxims and sayings: 

“Be courteous to all, but intimate 
with few. 

“I wish no guard. but the affections 
of the few people. 

“When we assumed the Soldier, we 
did not lay aside the Citizen. 

“Faithful to ourselves, we have vio- 
lated no obligations to others. 

“I hope, some day, we shall become 
a storehouse and granary for the werld. 

“To be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means for preserving 
peace. 

“Happy, thrice happy shall they be 
pronounced, whe have assisted in pro- 
tecting the rights of human nature and 
in establishing an asylum for the poor 
and oppressed ot all nations and relig- 
ions.” 

° He wrote over 12,000 letters. For more by 
Gen. Washington see Maxims of Washington 
published by Mt. Vernon Ladies Assn. Most of 


his library, one of the largest of the period, is 
now in the Boston Athenaeum. 


Topics for Discussion 
For those who wish to use them, 
T-A-B CLUB again offers the follow- 


ing suggestions for free discussion. 


Tawny 

Do you like auin al stories? Have you 
a pet of your own, and would it be pos- 
sible to write an entertaining story about 
your pet? Why las Hinkle’s story been 
so popular? What other famous dog 
stories do you know? How do they com- 
pare with Tawny? 


A City of Bells 

What is the difference between a 
story that is marked by sentiment, and 
one characterizea by sentimentalism? 
Does this novel, in the popular phrase, 
“slop over,” or is the emotion held 
under control? Is it a wholesome story? 
Is it a story a veteran would like to 
read? Explain vour answer. Do you like 
Jocelyn? Why or why not? 


The Babe Ruth Story 
What qualities mzde the great base- 
ball player the athletic hero of his 
generation? In what respects was he 
more than an ithlete? If you ever saw 
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By Max Herzberg 


the Babe play, give your impression of 
him; or if you saw the movie based on 
his life, make a brief comment on it. 


Captains Courageous 

Do you regard Kipling’s picture of 
Harvey Cheyne as an accurate one? 
What makes Captains Courageous so 
rousing a story? Dou you recall any other 
tales of Gloucester fishermen you have 
enjoyed? Perhaps you'd like to read 
some of those by Joseph C. Lincoln, 
James B. Connelly, and Edmund Gil 
ligan. 





Mark Twain said: Not long ago the 
Mark Twain Association offered prizes 
for the best Mark Twain saving. Among 
those received were: “To be good is 
noble, but to show others how to be 
good is nobler, and no trouble.” Also: 
“Training is everything. The peach was 
once a bitter almond; the cauliflower is 
nothing but a cabbage with a college 
education.” 





The One Bright Spot 


WOULD like to express my apprecia- 

tion for the Teen Age Book Club. I 
feel that is is one of the greatest things 
that has come along in quite some time 
for English students as well as English 
teachers. 

Tuberville High School is a small 
rural school with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 300 students. Over 200 of 
these students are in the elementary 
grades. The school has a library which 
does its best to provide adequate read- 
ing material for everyone in school. I 
believe that it almost accomplishes this, 
but not quite. This limited choice of 
reading material for the students has 
been a worry to me, since I teach three 
English classes and require the students 
to hand in book reports regulary. 

Frankly, I was at a loss as to what 
to do. I schemed and tried every trick 
I could think of to interest my students 
in reading good literature but to no 
avail. They either couldn't find any- 
thing to suit them in the library or else 
they were afraid te tackle somberly 


bound books. I do 
not believe in forc- 
ing my students to : 
read books that 7 
they have built up a, (Ed 
an unfavorable at- H. E. Jefireys 
titude toward, nor could I demand ad- 
herence to any set list recommended by 
the classroom text itself since those 
books were not available in the library 
The one bright spot in the whole situa- 
tion was the fact that practically all of 
my students would eagerly read any ot 
the 25-cent books that they could find 
on the newsstand, but alas, there were 
not enough of those little books with 
truly good literature to be found. 
The solution to my problem came at 
the beginning of this school year. I 
received an advertisement concerning 
the Scholastic Magazines and T-A-B 
CLUB and recognized in your offer 
just exactly what I had been looking 
for. I wish that every English teacher 
could hear my pupils ask, “When are 
our books coming?”—H. E. Jerrreys. 








How fo Start Your T-A-B Club 


(Present T-A-B CLUB Organizers 

please disregard) 

Clip the coupon, fill in and mail 

Or, check the T-A-B CLUB box on your Scholas- 

tic return order card. You will receive a sample 

Teen Age Book (see coupon) and complete de- 

tails—no obligation, and no charge, of course— 

jvst an opportunity to try out this tested read- 

ing program for yourse!f. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


1 would like to try out the T-A-B CLUB plan 


(heave —___. students (please give 
number). 
| would appreciate complimentary copy of: 


(check one) Tawny (JR) a 
Captains Courageous (SR) (open to users of 
Scholastic M i ). 
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All For English 


February Birthday Specials—Style Primer—NCTE Personalities 


By HARDY FINCH 


For busy English teachers—Do I hear 
any Nos?—Hardy Finch begins with this 
issue a round-up of news, personals, 
and bright ideas for quick reading. Mr. 
Finch needs little introduction: Head 
of the English Department at Green- 
wich High School, Greenwich, Conn., 
chairman NCTE Committee on Motion 
Pictures, editor, Secondary Education, 
and frequent contributor to Scholastic 
Teacher. Send your news and comments 
to him care of Scholastic Teacher.—Ed. 


HAT can we do to make Febru- 
Wiss seem more significant to our 

students? We can observe Lin- 
coln’s birthday by showing films such 
as The Perfect Tribute (Teaching Film 
Custodians), a two-reel production 
based on the Mary Shipman Andrews 
story or Young Mr. Lincoln (Films 
Inc.), a feature length movie starring 
Henry Fonda. Records, too, can be 
used—The Lonesome Train (Decca), 
the ballad of Lincoln’s funeral train; 
Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address, 
read by Orson Welles; In the American 
Tradition album (Decca); Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, presented in the 
No Man Is an Island album (Decca), 
poems about Lincoln—Lincoln, Man of 
the People, Abraham Lincoln Walks at 
Midnight, Nancy Hanks, and O Cap- 
tain! My Captain! in Our Common Her- 
itage album (Decca). Of interest also 
should be Ballad for Americans with 
Bing Crosby in What So Proudly We 
Hail (Decca). 

Why not stage a mock or live radio 
program? The scripts When Lincoln 
Came to Pittsburgh (15 min.), The 
Education of Abraham Lincoln (15 or 
30 min.), and The Lincoln Legend (30 
min.) can be secured from Gertrude 
Broderick, Script Exchange, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Following are some of our suggestions 
for a Washington birthday observance: 
George Washington, Country Gentle- 
man (United World Films), a ten min- 
ute movie; Winning Our Independence 
(Teaching Film Custodians), film fea- 
ture about the Revolutionary War. 

Radio scripts from Script Exchange 
(see above): Interview with George 
Washington (15 min.), George Wash- 
ington, the Farmer (15 min.), George 
Washington's Birthplace (30 min.), 
First in War—First in Peace (15 min.), 
George Washington—Soldier (15 min.) 


Intake 


“The average American spends his 
leisure time in these proportions: Lis- 
tening to radio—49 per cent; reading 
newspapers—21 per cent; reading mag- 
azines and viewing motion pictures— 
11 per cent; reading books—8 per cent.” 
—Proceedings, First Wisconsin Confer- 
ence on Communication. Are we con- 
sidering these facts when we are teach- 
ing boys and girls? 


Hamlet Photoplay Guide 


To help students in their understand- 
ing of Lawrence Olivier’s Hamlet, Max 
J. Herzberg has written a 12-page 
booklet. An excellent guide to an ex- 
cellent photoplay. 


About the New NCTE Officers 


When we examined the results of 
the election of the new NCTE officers, 
we were really pleased. Two of the new 
officials are still engaged in teaching 
high school students. Dr. Marion Sheri- 
dan, new Council president, chairman 
of the English department, teaches 
at the New Haven (Conn.) High School. 
Mark Neville, first vice-president elect, 
teaches at the Burroughs School, St. 
Louis. Mr. Neville is editor of NCTE 
reading lists, member of the T-A-B 
Club advisory board, and co-editor of 
Enjoying Literature series (Rand Mc- 
Nally). 

Louella B. Cook, second vice-presi- 
dent, author of articles and books in 
the language arts, is curriculum consult- 
ant for Minneapolis Public Schools. Wil- 
bur Hatfield, secretary-treasurer, who 
has served the Council for many years, 
is editor of The English Journal, author 
of The Experience Curriculum (NCTE 
publication), co-author of English Ac- 
tivities (American Book Co.), and the 
Cumulative Reading Record. 


Primer of Style 


We have just found on our desk a 
compact booklet giving the rules gov- 
erning punctuation, the formation of 
compounds, the use of capitals, and 
the preparation of copy for the press. 
Ask your sales representative of G. and 
C. Merriam Co. for a free copy of this 
Primer of Style. Its contents are re- 
printed from sections of Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary. 


Know Any “Tricks of Our Trade”? 


We know that every teacher has 
some teaching “tricks of the trade” 
which are used to make the classroom 
more attractive or to stimulate student 
interest in reading, writing, spelling, 
and other phases of the program. Will 
you help by sending your teaching 
“tricks of the trade” to us? If we can 
use your idea, we will, of course, men- 
tion it with your name, in a future 
issue. If you wish your name withheld, 
your contribution will remain anony- 
mous. 


Speech Self-Education 


Our problem of helping students im- 
prove their speech has been made easier 
by Dr. Harlen Adams of Chico (Cali- 
fornia) State College. He believes that 
students can evaluate their own speech 
and has devised an evaluation chart to 
help the students in doing so. With the 
chart, students can rate speeches for 
content, organization, language, voice, 
speech, body, and communication. Pub- 
lished originally in Dr. Adams’ Speech 
Guide for Listeners and Speakers (Stan- 
ford University Press, Leland Stanford. 
Calif.), the listener’s guide questions 
and the speech evaluation chart have 
been reprinted in Volume II, No. 3, 
Teachers Service Bulletin in English 
(Educational Dept., Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Ave., New York). Reprints are 
available gratis as long as the supply 
lasts. To secure the Bulletin regularly, 
get in touch with the nearest Macmil- 
lan Co. branch office. 


A Thousand Composition Topics 


Can we help students to choose a 
lively theme topic? Yes, we can if we 
have a copy of Marjorie E. Fox’s “A 
Thousand Topics for Composition” in 
the Illinois English Bulletin (Vol. 34, 
No. 8, Illinois Assn. of Teachers of 
English, 15 cents), 204a Lincoln Hall, 
Urbana, Ill. Here are a few samples 
that produced results in our classes: 
“My first spanking,” “Thoughts on be- 
ing out late at night,” “Never take a 
girl to a football game,” “A curious 
dream,” “Borrowing,” and “Bleacher 
athlete.” Would you be willing to send 
us a note on your most successful theme 
topic or topics? 
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May we show YOU YOU oon? This is on : AS LC @) ME \qail 


one of our newest all-private-room cars. But on 
any New York Central overnighter, you enjoy soft 
beds . . . a smooth night’s rest . . . and a welcome 
as warm as the cozily air-conditioned climate! 
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a , | 
Please make youu ak Klome, in the lounge Kod mowing, Breakfasts peadg/ Anything 
car. Thanks to the new in New York Central, you'll from crisp toast and piping coffee to hearty ham and 
find these pleasant gathering places on more coach eggs! And whether or not you're in one of Central’s 
and Pullman trains than ever. Made to order for the fleet of new streamlined diners, you'll meet attentive 
sociability that’s so much a part of rail travel. hospitality that says, “Come again soon!” 
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Se s / NEW YORK 
ers New —, Ct bdr. 

has invested in new streamlined ¥ CORK CENTRAL eT 
coaches, club cars, diners, all-room- The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep oe 
sleeping cars—plus the smooth ; 

Diesel power to pull them 
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25¢ EDITIONS—This is a partial list 


Book # Title See Key 
P.23 AUTOBIOG. OF B. FRANKLIN tt” e 
8.22 BABBITT, S. Lewis - 2 
P.47 BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE, Frank Buck ve 
B.40 CAPTAIN FROM CONN., C. S. Forester +“ * © 
8.58 CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, R. Kipling tf *e 
A605 CIMARRON, E. Ferber ve 
P.410 THE COVERED WAGON, E. Hough "rr@ 
B.41 DAVID HARUM, E. Westcott e 
P.533 FOUR COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE T"*@ 


P.532 FOUR TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE + 
P.39 GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF POE Te 
B.63 GREEN MANSIONS, W. H. Hudson T™ ©@ 
B.47 HOME RANCH, W. James 


P.52 HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, N. Hawthorne t“ @ 
P.282 THE HUMAN COMEDY, W. Saroyan wre 
B.459 JOAN OF ARC, F. Winwar 

P.332 JUNIOR MISS, S. Benson Tt"? 
P.470 A LANTERN IN HER HAND, B. S. Aldrich +“ * @ 
B.1 LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, M. Twain - 
B.43 LIVES OF ABENGALLANCER, F. Yeats-Brown “ @ 
P.1 LOST HORIZON, J. Hilton tre 
P.400 MADAME CURIE, E. Curie +t“ e 
B.15 MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, S. Benson + 
A611 MESSER MARCO POLO, D. Byrne tre 


P.216 MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, Nordhoff & Hall + ~ * @ 
B.500 MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 


A568 NIGHT FLIGHT, A. de St. Exupery tT" *e@ 
A546 O’HALLORAN’S LUCK, S. V. Benet 
P.519 OLIVER TWIST, C. Dickens T"*2e 


A660 ONE HUNDRED AMERICAN POEMS 
B.105 OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, 


Where can 1 get 
25¢ books for my classroom? 





Scholastic Undertakes the Job 

Beginning now, Scholastic Magazines becomes the ex- 
clusive distributor to schools, of approved 25c books pub- 
lished by the three leading publishers in the field: Pocket 
Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc. and New American Library 
of World Literature, Inc. 

Now, through one source, you can obtain the 25c books 
you have been wanting for classroom use. Scholastic Book 
Service will carry a permanent stock of approved titles for 
junior and senior high school study. 


How It Happened 

Teachers, administrators, and heads of textbook purchas- 
ing departments have long protested that they cannot de- 
pend upon securing the 25c titles wanted for curricular use. 

The very nature of the 25c book publishing business pro- 
hibits the individual publisher from filling this school need. 
T-A-B CLUB can supply only current selections. 

This “Help” cry brought you Scholastic Book Service. 


Special Selection and Arrangement 


From the complete list of over one hundred recommended 
books available through Scholastic Book Service certain 
titles have been selected, arranged and annotated with the 
assistance of the Scholastic Editorial Board. You can obtain 
this teaching aid by sending in the coupon on next page. 





(1) Order those books you have been 
looking for from the partial list on the left. 


(2) Send for your free copy of complete, annotated list. 


USE THE HANDY ORDER FORM FOR BOTH 


Titles are recommended in 
four valuable book lists. 











Skinner & Kimbrough tY e 
P.510 POCKET BOOK OF O. HENRY “re 
P.342 POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS 
P.62 POCKET BOOK OF VERSE 
P.63 PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, J. Austen +t“ e 
P.20 RETURN OF THE NATIVE, T. Hardy tT“ e 
P.383. ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS . 
B.5 SCARAMOUCHE, R. Sabatini + * 
P.551 SCARLET LETTER, N. Hawthorne +t“ e 
P.552 SILAS MARNER, G. Eliot ve 
P.14 A TALE OF TWO CITIES, C. Dickens tT¥*e 
BS.223 THEY WERE EXPENDABLE, W. L. White +“ * @ 
BS.221 THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO, W. Lawson . 
B.142 TREASURE ISLAND, R. L. Stevenson T¥* @ 
8.123. TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 
B.154 TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES 
A636 VOICE OF BUGLE ANN, M. Kantor 
8.59 WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN, E.T. Seton . 
B.14 WIND, SAND ANDSTARS, A.deSt.Exupery t+” 
PZ WUTHERING HEIGHTS, E. Bronte tT” e 

35c EDITIONS 

AM.26 AMERICAN ESSAYS, C. B. Shaw, editor 
AP.15 EMERSON; BASIC WRITINGS, Lindeman,ed.+“ e@ 
AP.19 GOOD READING, N. C. T. E. Publication 
AP.21 THE ODYSSEY, Homer t *e 


KEY to recommendations: 
# By Way of Introduction, published 
by Americon Library Association 


published by the 
» Books for You National Council of 
* Your Reading Teachers of Eng- 
lish 
@ Catalog for High School Libraries 
1947 edition, published by H. W. 
Wilson Company 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT to schools for 
quantity orders. 


25¢ Books 
10 to 100 copies of one 
or more titles 22¢ each 
100 or more 20c¢ each 
35¢ Books 
10 to 100 copies... .. 30c each 
106 or more. .........27¢ each 


ee Or GUD os sv aseweses full price 
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IS year the American people 

bought more than 135,000,000 

copies of 25-cent books. Think 
of it! 

You probably buy them. You have 
written in great numbers to publishers 
asking how you can get these bright- 
covered handy books in quantity for 
your students. On the opposite page 
three major publishers and Scholastic 
announce a joint answer to your pleas. 

Last year we offered you Bantam 
Books. You ordered by the thousands. 

This year we offer you Bantam, 
Pocket, and the New American Li- 
brary line—Signet and Mentor titles. 
Look at some of the authors in our 
first list of 54 books: 


Shakespeare Kipling 
Hemingway Mark Twain 
Poe Benet 
Emerson Jane Austen 


Sinclair Lewis Hawthorne 


By April we expect to build this list 
to 125 or more titles. 

How did this come about? The three 
publishers found that they could not 
fill your requests through newsstands 
or drug stores. So the three publishers 
asked Scholastic to be the one channel 
through which you can order soft cover 
books for the classroom and_ school 
library. We have set up a large sup- 
ply in one warehouse. This means we 
can give you as many copies as you 
want when you want them. No delay. 
No writing to three publishers. 

We call this service the Scholastic 
Book Service. We expect it to do for 
the schools what 25-cent books have al- 
ready done for the public—make read- 
ing more inviting, cheaper, abundant. 

What is the relation between the 
Teen Age Book Club and Scholastic 
Book Service? 
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Book Bargain 


Teen Age Book Club (see page 9) 
is reading fun. T-A-B makes every 
month Christmas. When the box arrives, 
filled with alluring books, students go 
on a reading-for-pleasure spree. 

Scholastic Book Service is for teachers 
and librarians who want to expand the 
reading materials in the classrooms and 
school library. It is for the teacher who 
wants all members of her “American lit” 
class to read Babbitt. It is for the edu- 
cator who wants a larger classroom or 
school library for assignments. 

Practically every book on this list has 
been approved for high school use. Note 
the symbols after the titles. 

How good are these books for high 
school use? You know most of the titles 
in the first list. We have sent a longer 
list nominated by the publishers to 20 
Scholastic advisory committee members. 
Watch for more titles. 

How can you buy these books? Any 
way that proves most convenient. Note 
the discounts for quantity purchases. 
You can buy them with book funds. The 
school board can buy them. You can ask 
the students to bring money from home. 
The order must come from a teacher, 
librarian, or school official. 

New York City and other school sys- 
tems use thousands of 25-cent books 
for supplementary reading. One large 
city system has ordered 8,000 copies 
each of a number of titles. We are proud 
to help the 25-cent—and the 35-cent 
book—become a familiar friend in the 
classrooms of the nation. 


John Erskine, 
noted author, 
OMB ces 


“In the last few 
years a new con- 
venience and econ- 
omy has come to 
the American book- 
buying public; the 25-cent book now 
widely available at newsstands, drug- 
stores, etc. Bantam Books, Signet Books, 
Pocket Books together offer four hun- 
dred different titles of more or less re- 
spectable literary merit (without count- 
ing the hundreds of murder mysteries 
and other entertaining trash they also 
offer). For the price of a movie, a cock- 
tail, a pack of cigarettes you can have 
instead a good book—giving hours of 
pleasurable reading and leaving a profit- 
able residue of broadened knowledge 
and stimulated thought. . . . 

“You can start a good library of your 
own with only a few dollars, buying 
good books in cheap editions, or in 
finer editions secondhand. Buy at least 
a book a month. But never, never buy 
a book which you will not immediately 
read. A library bought only for looks 
is not literature, but interior decoration.” 
—in Good Reading (Mentor), a guide 
to more than 1,000 of the best books 
prepared by the Committee on College 
Reading and sponsored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. See 
listing on opposite page 





SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


35¢ TITLES 


AM.26————___-._. AP. 15 ____ 





AP.19__ AP .21—_____ 


Please send free copy of complete list of over one 
hundred books which have been specially selected 
and arranged by the Scholastic Editorial Board. 


Please send the following books: 


Order by number. Indicate quantity desired after 
each number. 





















































25¢ TITLES 

P.23 B.22- P.47 B.40 B.58______A.605- —— 
P.410. B.41 P.533 P.532 P.39 8.63 

B.47 P.52 P.282 B.459_____ P.332__—___ P.470 

B.1 B.43 P.1 P.400______ B.15 A.611____ 
P.216_____ B. 500 _____ A.568_ _____A.546___P.519 A.660____ 
8.105 P.510. P.342 P.62 P.63 P.20_- __— 
P.383_____ B. S______ P.$S1 ?.SS52_____ P.14_____ 8$.223____ 
8S.221___ 8. 142 _____ 8. 123____ B. 154_____ A.636 —____ 8.59 

B.14 P.7 





Total number of 25¢ books ordered 


Total number of 35c books ordered 


Total remittance for above $ 





See discount schedules on opposite page to figure price 
on ten or more books. 


Enclosed is: 


(CD check (—) school board order 


Check or money order must accompany each 
order unless this is a school board order. 


[1] money order 


Name _ 





School 





Address_ 





City_ 








Zone — __State 
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Fresh Facts 


SURPRISES 


Salary Average Up $168 
But It Won’t Buy More 
In another survev of school 
conditions in U. S. the New 
York Times comes up with these 
figures. 


Average classroom _ teacher 
salary—$2,644 or $50.85 per 
week for 52 weeks. Worth 


about $1,500 pre-war. 

Average U. S. teacher re- 
ceived a $168 increase last year. 

State with highest average: 
New York—$3,652. Next Cali- 
fornia—$3,583. 

Teaching positions in public 
schools reached an all-time high 
—901,006. 

Positions filled on emergency 
certificates—105,860. Only 17,- 
000 below peak. 

Some states with high salary 
levels—California and Washing- 
ton, for example—report more 
emergency certificate teachers 
than last year. 

Thirty-seven states say they 
need 27,048 additional high 
school teachers; 42 can use 
84,467 elementary teachers. 

Enrollment increased 552,- 
083, requiring an estimated 16,- 
000 additional teachers. 


SURPRISE 


Colleges expected a 5 to 10 
per cent enrollment drop. In- 
stead, 2,410,000 registered as 
against last year’s 2,338,000. 

Teachers college enrollment 
did go down 7 per cent to a 


low of 170,000. 


You Are Invited 

At meetings marked® visit 
the Scholastic exhibit. Ask 
about our classroom magazines 


and 25-cent books available 
through our new Scholastic 
Book Service. 

Annual Reading Clinic, 


Temple U., Philadelphia. Jan. 
$1-Feb. 4. 

*Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, New 
York, Feb. 13-16. 

*Am. Assn. of Sch. Adm. at 
San Francisco. Feb. 20-23; St. 
Louis, Feb. 26-Mar. 2, and 
Phila., Mar. 27-30. 

*Nat’] Assn. of Sec. Sch. 
Principals. Chicago. Feb. 28- 
Mar. 2. 

Second U. of Kentucky For- 
eign Language Conf. Mar. 31- 
April 2. 








United Airlines 


MR. CHAN REMEMBERS 


Among famous restaurants 
on Broadway one of the best 
known is the House of Chan. 
Owner Sou Chan arrived in 
Portland, Wash., 20 years ago 
with little money, no English. 

A teacher offered to teach 
him English after her regular 
classroom stint. Mr. Chan, now 
prosperous, did not forget. As a 
Christmas present he sent a 
round-trip plane ticket to Mrs. 
Euphemia Dimick, now 72, re- 
cently retired from teaching for 
the second time. Mr. Chan gave 
his teacher a debutante whirl 
in New York and TWO apples! 


New Photo Scholarship 

Tell your camera-keen stu- 
dents about an added new 
scholarship (the fourth) to top 
photographic schools offered 
this year through Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. 
Winner will have choice of two 
ten-week $400 courses—portrait 
or commercial photography—at 
the Progressive School of Pho- 
tography, New Haven, Conn. 
Write Scholastic for informa- 
tion and applications. 


Schoolboy’s Song Recorded 

One side of a new Signature 
Record contains “In the Glow 
of Evening,” popular song by 
17-year old Stanley Misch, that 
won top honors in the last Scho- 
lastic Music Awards. 1949 
deadline for Music Awards en- 
tries is March 14. 





LABOR SPEAKS 

Business (NAM) and farm- 
ers teamed up at the beginning 
of this century to add vocational 
training to U. S. education. 
A. F. of L. went along in a 
luke-warm way. 

Even that tepid approval is 
cooling, according to interviews 
with A. F. of L.’s Green and 
C. I. O.’s Murray in the Jan. 
The Nation’s Schools. 

“It is more important for the 
schools to produce young men 
and women who can vote in- 
telligently than it is for them to 
turn out good typists or lathe 
operators,” Mr. Green told in- 
terviewer Ben Brodinsky. He 
added that A. F. of L is “now 
studying the whole question of 
trade and apprenticeship edu- 
cation.” 

Murray wants all students to 
learn more about the labor 
movement and _labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Alarmed by trends, the Am. 
Voc. Assn. resolved it “is un- 
alterably opposed to any plan 
of Federal aid to schools which 
might abolish the principle of 
earmarking funds for vocational 
education.” 

“Such a thought has not even 
occured to us,” said persons 
close to Capitol Hill. 


IT’S NON-CENSUS! 


American Federation — of 
Teachers’ exec. council opposes 
closing schools so that teachers 
can be used as Census enum- 
erators in 1950. Let particina- 
tion be voluntary, says A. F. T. 
Also, let Census double fee. 

Meanwhile, Washington 
holds a trial run. Commerce 
Dept. believes 18 to 20 states 
will let teachers serve. 


Detroit: The Ford Founda- 
tion, set up by Henry and Edsel 
Ford, assets over $200,000,000, 
has named a _ committee to 
study areas in which funds may 
best be spent. 





Many Education Bills 

As expected, President Tru- 
man included Federal aid to 
education in his “Fair Deal” 
program. The budget sent up to 
Congress carries $300,000,000 
to finance the program. 

Once again the bill has a 
new name—Thomas-Taft Bill. 
Chairman Elbert Thomas ex- 
pects early Senate action. 

No news yet from the House. 
Changes in procedure augur 





Come Before Congress 


well. The Rules Committee, 
well stacked with opponents, 
won't find it so easy to road- 
block the bill. 

Federal scholarships gain 
favor. Speaking before the Am. 
Assn. of Colleges, Pres. Byron 
Hollingshead, Coe College, 
urged 500,000 scholarships. 

Rep. Wright Patman re-intro- 
duced the Public Library 
Demonstration Bill. 





30,000 Jobs 
For Teachers 


Fast-growing Community 
Colleges Beckon Many 

If moving from high school 
to a college job is up then many 
hundreds of teachers moved 
“up” during the post-war edu- 
cation rush. 

Now, for those high school 
teachers interested, another 
horizon brightens—the com- 
munity college. In neon-light 
brilliance a new forthcoming 
pamphlet proclaims the dawn 
of opportunity: Wanted: 30,000 
Instructors for Community Col- 
leges. 

“These colleges,” declares an 
advance statement, “have grown 
to the point where they en- 
rolled 400,000 students in 1947 
with future estimates running 
as high as 2,000,000 in 1957.” 

What kind of teachers are 
needed? No one kind. Teachers 
“who do not shy away from 
language and ways of everyday 
business. . . . Probably half of 
the 30,000 should be technical- 
vocational instructors with ex- 
perience in business, industry, 
public service, and professions.” 
Note the word “experience.” 

“The remaining 15,000 
should be venturesome instruc- 
tors in general education fields 
—in science, in social studies, in 
communication skills and arts— 
who have the capacity to adapt 
general information to commun- 
ity needs stout hearted 
men and women . willing to 
step outside traditional acad- 
emic circles.” 


Boston: Ten to 15 teachers 
would come to Harvard for ad- 
vanced study on $50,000 fel- 
lowship fund, according to a 
plan proposed by President 
Conant. 


Elected—Nominated 

John L. Bracken, Clayton, 
Mo., supt., elected president 
Am. Assn. of Sch. Adm.; Will 
C. Crawford, San Diego, second 
v. p.; Herbert B. Bruner, Min- 
neapolis, to executive commit- 
tee. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes, Twin 
Falls, Id., nominated for presi- 
dent, Nat’] Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Lyle C. Ashby, asst. sec. for 
professional relations, NEA. 
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Puerto Rico (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 

Puerto Rico, a small island in the 
Caribbean, 1,000 miles east of Florida, 
is densely populated by 2,000,000 peo- 
ple chiefly of Spanish descent. Discov- 
ered by Columbus, it remained under 
Spanish rule until it was ceded to the 
U. S. as a result of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. 

The U. S. has sought to modernize 
the island, and by Congressional ac- 
tion has permitted the islanders in- 
creased power of self-government. A 
recent amendment of the Jones Act al- 
lowed Puerto Ricans to elect their Gov- 
ernor by popular vote. The first native 
Governor, inaugurated on January 2, is 
Luis Munoz Marin, whose platform 
called for better living conditions, so- 
cial security, and temporary continu- 
ance of territorial status, with ultimate 
independence or statehood. 

The principal island crop is sugar. 
Other crops are citrus fruits, tobacco 
and coffee. But the island cannot pro- 
duce enough food to support its popu- 
lation, and the U. S. is assisting in a 
program of industrialization aimed to 
raise the low standard of living. 

Aim 

To have students understand Puerto 
Rico’s problems and the island's rela- 
tionship to the U. S. 


Assignment 

1. Describe the economic and politi- 
cal relationship of the U. S. to Puerto 
Rico. 

2. Explain Puerto Rico’s basic prob- 
lem. What is being done to solve it? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If vou were a Puerto Rican would 
you have voted for Marin? Why? 

2. As a U. S. businessman with sur- 
plus capital to invest. would vou invest 
it in Puerto Rico? What factors would 
influence your decision? 

3. Would you favor or oppose admis- 
sion of Puerto Rico as a State? Defend 
your position. 


References 
Puerto Rico, Caribbean Crossroads, 
by Rotkin and Richardson. U. S. Camera 
Pub. Co., 1947. Text and photographs. 
The Stricken Land: The Story of 
Puerto Rico, by Rexford Tugwell, Dou- 
bleday, 1947. 


The Welfare State (p. 11) 


Digest of the Article 
President Truman's Fair Deal has 
been variously described as a_ con- 


Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


tinuation of the New Deal, and a plunge 
into socialism. Professor Commager 
traces its origins to Government regu- 
lation of the 1880s, State laws during 
the same period, and progressive prac- 
tices by business. He discerns parallel 
developments in European countries. 
He shows that the Truman program is 
consistent with a long American tradi- 
tion in which Government and _busi- 
ness seek to protect society from eco- 
nomic shocks. 
Activities 

This article may be used to orient 
above-average students, in the senior 
vear, in research projects. Researches 
may take the form of a documented 
term paper, replete with footnotes and 
a bibliography, or a shorter oral report 
integrated with class work. Suggested 
subjects are: 

1. The New Deal and Social Secur- 
ity. 

2. The Social Welfare State in Eng- 
land Today. 

3. Social 
Germany. 

4. Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom. 

5. Industry Views the Welfare State. 


Bismarck’s 


Insurance in 


Australia (p. 8) 


Digest of the Article 

Although Australia is a continent the 
size of the U. S., its population is 
smaller than New York City’s. Apart 
from the aborigines, now few in num- 
ber, the continent is povulated almost 
entirely bv reovle of English descent. 
It was first used by the British to settle 
convicts, chiefly debtors, but the im- 
migration of convicts was stopped by 
the Australians in 1867. Dominion 
status was attained in 1901, and Aus- 
tralia is an active member in the United 
Nations. 

Wool and wheat are the chief prod- 
ucts. Its manufacturing output has 
tripled since 1915 and made vossible 
use of the country as an arsenal for the 
Allies in the South Pacific theatre. The 
Government is controlled by a socialist 
Labor party and has led in the adop- 
tion of social welfare measures. 

Aim 

To introduce students to the history 

of Australia. 


Assignment 

1. How have relations between Eng- 
land and Australia changed since the 
latter part of the 18th century? 

2. Australia is about the size of the 
U. §., but its population is small. Ex- 
plain. 





3. What factors have made possible 
Australia’s high standard of living? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence is there that Aus 
tralia is active in world affairs? 

2. If you were an Australian why 
would some of President Truman's pro 
posals to the 8lst Congress have a 
familiar ring? 

3. Two years ago a shivload of Amer- 
icans, former G. I.’s, left the U. S. to 
settle in Australia. What reasons do you 
think they had for emigrating? 


References 

Land Down Under, by C. Hartley 
Grattan. Institute of Pacific Relations 
and Webster Publishing Co., 1943. 93 
pp., 30c. Excellent for students. 

Booklets and other materials are 
available from Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Avenue 
N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Great Issues: Science (p. 17) 


Digest of the Article 

Since the invention of the wheel man 
has made great scientific advances 
Every major invention has, however. 
been a mixed blessing. The spinning 
jenny, for example, made textiles ac 
cessible to the masses at low prices 
but it brought with it the evils of the 
early Industrial Revolution. Most re 
cently, the development of atomic en 
ergy offers mankind a weapon for his 
destruction or further improvements in 
production. 

Science can benefit mankind only if 
we use it to prevent war. We must 
realize that in anv future war the win 
ners will be worse off than the losers 
of World War Il. More people must 
understand science, not only its techni 
cal aspects but the social implications 
of invention. 


Aim 
To have students understand that 


learning about science is as important 
as training to be a scientist. 


Assignment 

1. List and explain three examples 
of inventions which have helped and 
hurt mankind. 

2. Outline the suggested means 
whereby science can be used to benefit 
mankind. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence is there that despite 
tailure to control the effects of inven- 
tions, man has made great progress 
since prehistoric times? 
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2. Why does atomic energy present 
man with his greatest problem? 

3. Why should scientists receive 
training in the social sciences? 

4. Science courses in high school 
should be less technical and more help- 
ful in explaining the implications of 
scientific discoveries. Do you agree? 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” p. 7-T in 


January 12 issue. 


Young Voices (p. 19) 
Aim 

To discuss the value of the allegory 
as a literary device. 
Motivation 

What, in your opinion, are the ad- 
vantages of conveying the moral of a 
story, poem, or play by indirect or 
figurative means? 
Topics for Discussion 

Define the term allegory. In Mary 
Ellen Berneski’s poem, “Mood 4, Sec- 
ond Variation,” of what are the flower, 
the sun, and the storm symbols? Give 
your interpretation of the last two lines 
of this poem. What figures of speech 
appealed to you most? Why? 
Activities 

1. Ask your students to read and re- 
port on one of the following allegories 
and their underlying meaning: John 
Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress; Herman 
Melville, Moby Dick; Madeleine Coup- 
pey, Rumor in the Forest. 

2. Have your students write a brief, 
timely allegory in prose or poetry. 


Precis Writing (p. 20) 
Aim 

To introduce your students to the 
fundamentals of good precis writing. 


Motivation 

No matter what vou plan to do after 
you leave high school, learning to write 
a good precis will have a practical value 
in future years. It (a) develops your 
powers of analysis in general, (b) helps 
you in college or wherever you want 
to grasp the gist of a lecture and take 
intelligent notes, (c) promotes reading 
comprehension, (d) increases your vo- 
cabulary, (e) is good all-around prac- 
tice in composition. 


Topics for Discussion 

Give the meaning and origin of the 
term precis. Summarize the basic steps 
involved in writing a good precis. 
Activity 

Have your students write in class a 
series of precis. Selections to be treated 
should be evenly divided between verse 
and short prose. The word minimum 
should never exceed one-third of the 


Coming Up in Future Issues 


February 9, 1949 


National Article: Revising the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Foreign Article: Israel 
Holds First Elections. Lincoln Murals 
by Lane Newberry. 


Third article in series on health and 
nutrition. History Behind the News: 
Precedents for the Communist Trial (by 
Dr. Commager). 


Short Story: She Wouldn't Forget, 
by Helen Rydell. 


February 16, 1949 


Special issue on The American Farmer 


Farm Life Today. “Why I'm Proud 
to Be a Farmer,” by a teen-age farmer. 
Science and Machinery, the farmer's 
powerful “helpers.” Pro-and-Con on the 
Government Parity program. Other re- 
lated features. 


February 23, 1949 
Special features for Brotherhood Week 


original. Select a group of precis to be 
read aloud and discussed in class. 


The Miser (p. 21) 
Aim 

To use this story as a lesson in ex- 
pert characterization. 


Motivation 

Who is (or was) your “most unfor- 
gettable character”? 
Topics for Discussion 

Give in your own words a brief char- 
acter sketch of Homer Gilfeather. By 
what specific means does the author 
develop his character? Notice that 
Homer himself has very little to say! 
In what does the humor of this story 
consist? Is the ending effective? Why 
or why not? Does “The Miser” give you 
any new insight into human motives 
and behavior? Explain. 


Activity 

Have your students write a short es- 
say or story about a fascinating (and 
slightly eccentric) individual of their 
acquaintance. 


Nutrition (p. 27) 
Activity 


Organize a committee of student car- 
toonists. First have them reread the 
following articles on health and _ nutri- 
tion that have appeared in Senior Scho- 
lastic during the past semester: “Come 


And Still to Come 

Among the highlights of the second 
semester will be: 

Foreign Articles: British Common- 
wealth Series—Union of South Africa, 
Canada and Newfoundland, India and 
Pakistan, Britain. 

National Articles: Issues before the 
8lst Congress—Executive Branch Re- 
organization; Expanding Social Secur- 
ity; Aid to Education; National Health 
Program. Also—New-style Good Neigh- 
bor (Rockefeller experiments in Latin 
America); the Steel Industry. 

Pros-and-Cons: Is Radio Dead? Is 
Wire Tapping an Invasion of Civil 
Rights? 

Great Issues: Human Rights (Feb. 
23); Family (Mar. 23); Education 
(Apr. 20); Character (May 18). 

Inside Washington: A new series of 
articles based on personal interviews 
with Government leaders. 

Special Numbers: Retail Distribution 
(Mar. 16); Japan (Apr. 13); Housing 
(May 11). 








and Get it!” (December 1, p. 19); 
“Food for Thought” (editorial, Novem- 
ber 3, p. 3); “Nature Boy, That Is” 
(editorial, September 29, p. 5); “You 
Are What You Eat” (October 27, p. 
12). Then ask them to review Senior 
Scholastic’s weekly cartoons on health 
and nutrition, and such ads as that of 
the American Bakers Association on p. 
27 of this issue. These will provide hints 
on effective layouts and caption writ- 
ing. Finally, have the committee do a 
set of original health cartoons with at- 
tractive captions, emphasizing the im- 
portance of basic foods, like bread, ce- 
real, milk, etc., in a well-balanced diet. 
Display the best cartoons on your bul- 
letin board. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “Citizenship Quiz (p. 15) 

I. Puerto Rico: a-5; b-3; c-1; d-4; e-2. 
B. a-1: b-3; c-4; d-1; e-3; f-2:; g-3; h-3. 

II. Australia: A. a-2; b-1; c-5; d-3; e-4. 
B. 1-Murray; 2-Tasmania; 3-Western Aus- 
tralia; 4-Canberra; 5-Sydnev; 6-south; 7- 
1,800. 

III. Welfare State. 1-A; 2-T; 3-T; 4-A; 
5-N. 


Answers to “Read All About It” (p. 16) 

I. Great Issues: 1-wheel, 2-slavery, 3- 
interchangeable, 4-meteors, 5-mathematics. 
II. The Miser: 1-b, 2-c, 3-a, 4-c, 5-b. 

Ill. Word-Wise Is World Wise: 1-in- 
terred, 2-subsequent, 3-urbanized, 4- 
shivoo, 5-digger. 

Words to the Wise: l-a, 2-b, 8-a. 4-b, 
5-c, 6-a, 7-b, 8-a. 
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SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple, Brooklyn College 





and Now Television 





ELEVISION makes possible simul- 

taneous viewing in hundreds of class- 
rooms of an expensive lecture-demon- 
stration or an educational film or an in- 
spiring public event. Were your social 
science students among the lucky few 
who were able to see as well as hear the 
ceremonies on Inauguration Day? 

A year ago only 11 cities in the U. S. 
had TV stations. By the time this col- 
umn is in print NBC alone will have a 
15-station network reaching as far west 
as Milwaukee and St. Louis, and addi- 
tional stations will be getting NBC TV 
programs by means of kinescope re- 
cordings. By the end of 1949 NBC ex- 
pects to be supplying TV programs to 
45 stations clear across the country. 

No one has yet brought out a TV re- 
ceiver comparable with 16 mm. sound- 
film projectors in picture size and free 
from eyestrain. TV pictures are meas- 
ured in inches, not feet. Picture tubes 
have faces with diameters from three 
inches to about 21 inches. The picture 
is framed in a rectangle with its sides 
in the proportion of 4:3 and its corner- 
to-corner dimension equal to the di- 
ameter of the tube.* Your friends in 
the math department will confirm the 
fact that the diagonal of a 4x3 rectangle 
is 5. A 10” picture tube, then, will pre- 
sent a picture measuring 8”x6” or 48 
sq. in. 

The education department of Trans- 
vision, Inc. (New Rochelle, N. Y.), in 


® Zenith offers a “porthole” screen. 
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TO REMEMBER THEIR WEEK END WITH MUSIC. To three high school students, Dorothy Rud- 


a 35-cent booklet called “Television” 
says that a 12” picture tube provides 
comfortable viewing from distances up 
to 15 feet, accommodating a group of 
30 people. For comparison, I have just 
referred to the Eastman Kodak leaflet 
on slidefilm projection; it recommends 
a screen width of 40 to 50 inches for 
average conditions, with the farthest 
seats placed at a distance five to six 
times the screen width. 

The North American Phillips Com- 
pany has been calling the attention of 
TV set manufacturers to their “Protel- 
gram” system for projecting the TV 
picture from a special 2%” picture tube 
through an optical system to a 16x12” 
screen. 

For auditorium-size audiences, pro- 
jection wil] be the answer. The present 
alternative is the installation of several 
picture tubes connected to one receiver 
or the use of a number of receivers as 
in Boston during the World Series last 
October. 

For viewing by family-size groups, 
the 10” tube is probably adequate. It 
is my impression that everyone who has 
bought a receiver with a 7” tube has 
wished within a few weeks that he had 
spent more and got a 10” or larger 
tube. 

The enlarging lenses suggested for 
small-screen receivers give a distorted 
image to the viewers who are off to one 
side. The hundred-dollar portable with 
a 8” picture tube has little to recom- 
mend it but its price. Another manu- 
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dell, Parkersburg, West Va., Joyce Ristine, Maple Falls, Washington, and Thora Vervoren, 
West Green Bay, Wisconsin, interviewed by him during the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony intermission broadcast, Commentator Deems Taylor presents an attachment to play 
the new Columbia Long-playing records. Hear this program each Sunday afternoon on CBS. 
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facturer has plans for a TV receiver 
with a one-inch picture tube! 

Cost may come down. One of the 
tightest bottlenecks is being widened 
already by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company's development of mass-pro- 
duction methods for making optically 
correct glass face plates for picture 
tubes of all sizes. 

We deplore the disappearance of ed- 
ucationa] programs as TV seeks more 
sponsored advertising programs. Per- 
haps eventually schools systems will 
have their own TV stations in order to 
be sure of suitable programs. 

There is a move on foot to ask the 
FCC to allocate some of the television 
channels to education. Schools and col- 
leges have excellent resources for tele- 
vision programming. 





Hiya, Muttonhead! 


N A poor Brooklyn junior high school 
district a teacher recently asked how 
many students had television receivers 
in their homes. One third of the class 
raised their hands. 

Receiver sales mushroomed from 
25,000 to 700,000 in two years. For 
big cities television is here! 

Is there anything in television for 
education? NBC announces network ed- 
ucational television service Monday 
through Friday beginning in 1949. 
Title: “Stop-Look-and-Learn.” Time: 5 
p.m. EST. Subjects: Little Theater— 
children’s plays; Explorer's Club—geog- 
raphy; Your Uncle Sam—visiting gov- 
ernment centers; Science in Your Life; 
Folkways in Music—music and dancing. 
In developing these programs NBC’s 
Sterling Fisher has the assistance of 
NEA and Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York boards of education. 

Every parent who owns a television 
set already knows its power for educa- 
tion—for better or for worse. The three- 
year old daughter of a Scholastic Mag- 
azine executive now greets her father 
with a title television taught her—“Hiya, 
muttonhead!”—Editor. 
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Habit Is What Counts 


How Omaha Fixes Food Selection Habits 


cipal of Florence Elementary School 

in Omaha, Nebraska, took his 
eighth-grade class to Lincoln for their 
visit to the capitol and the university 
museum. The group was eating lunch 
at the student union when the director 
of the cafeteria came over. 

“May I ask you a question?” she 
asked. “There’s something I'd like to 
have you explain to me. All spring we 
have had eighth grade youngsters com- 
ing in from surrounding towns for 
lunch. Usually when they go through 
the line they pick up, well, maybe 
mashed potatoes, macaroni and cheese, 
chocolate cake, and a malted milk. 

“But just now I noticed that, al- 
though you didn’t seem to be watching 
them, each one of this group took a 
well-balanced lunch. Did you give them 
instructions ahead of time?” 

Mr. Peterson shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “they just took what 
they wanted.” He thought a minute. “I 
guess they're just in the habit of eating 
that kind of lunch. That’s the kind they 
have at school every day.” 

And that is the idea that has been 
worked out by Mrs. Ruby Webber, di- 
rector of cafeterias and nutrition in the 
Omaha schools She believes that the 
matter of eating is a habit, and that if 
children develop the right kind of food 
habits they need to do little worrving 
about minerals and vitamins. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Webber 
the Omaha schools began to partici- 
pate in the Government lunch program 
in September, 1946. Up until this time 
students had been allowed to pick up 
any items they wanted for lunch. It 
was something of a problem to know 
where to begin with some 30,000 
children. 


[*: spring Maurice Peterson, prin- 


By JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 


Central High School, Omaha 


Because she had to start somewhere 
she began with the high school students. 
Before the Type A lunch program was 
introduced she met with the faculties 
of each high school and presented them 
with a lesson plan on nutrition. The 
first hour next day each _ teacher, 
whether she taught Latin or chemistry, 
explained the new plan. She explained 
the fact that the Type A lunch meant 
that each student was expected to pick 
up a main protein, a vegetable, a serv- 
ing of fruit, a half pint of milk, and 
bread and butter from the varieties of 
those foods that appear on the cafeteria 
counter each day. That noon several 
teachers and cafeteria workers were on 
hand to help each student make sure 
that he had the right items. If he 
wished, after he had chosen his Type A 
lunch, he could add pie or cake or pud- 
ding. A checker, stationed at the end 
of the line, checks trays to see that re- 
quirements are met. 

Since the Omaha cafeterias have 
never sold candy bars or carbonated 
drinks, the problem in that respect 
which faces many schools did not arise. 

In commenting on the lunch program 
Mrs. Webber is quick to say,. “No 


sa" e"e"a"a"a"a"e"a"a"s"s"a"a"a"a"a"s"s"a"a"aa"e"a"s” 
To Your Good Health! 


Our compliments and $25 to Miss 
Frisbie. 

Scholastic Teacher invites educators to 
tell their practical experience on “How to 
promote nutrition.” Eight’ $25 awards for 
best articles. Send manuscripts to: Director, 
Nutrition Program, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





For photographs, art, or original writing by 
high school students that win friends for good 
nutrition, Scholastic offers special awards. See 
Scholastic Art and Writing Awards Booklets. 


lunch program can be successful with- 
out the backing of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Superintendent of Schools, prin- 
cipals, administrative staff, and teachers; 
and that we had 100 per cent. 


Motion Pictures Effective 


Statistics prove that the program has 
worked. At the present time about 70 
per cent of the high school students in 
Omaha go through the cafeteria rather 
than carry their lunch from home. 

As soon as the high school lunch 
program was under way, Mrs. Webber 
went into the elementary schools. She 
showed each eighth grade over the city 
the National Dairy Council film, When- 
ever You Eat. This film stressed the 
seven basic foods and showed the im- 
portance of food to one’s efficiency in 
whatever he was doing. 

Mrs. Webber furnished the eighth- 
grade teachers with a text, Ten Black- 
board Lessons in Food, and mimeo- 
graphed sheets on table manners and 
the social graces. After studying and 
discussing them, the children were full 
of questions when Mrs. Webber re- 
turned two weeks later with another 
film called Something You Didn't Eat. 
This film emphasized the fact that just 
as a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link so the individual is no stronger 
than his food deficiency. 

During the period between Mrs. Web- 
ber’s visits the children kept track of 
what they ate. Some surprising bits of 
information came in on their reports. 
One boy, after describing a good 
enough breakfast and lunch wrote “no 
dinner.” At the bottom of the sheet he 
wrote “P.S. I broke the garage window 
and had to go to bed without any 
dinner.” 


Parents Say It Works 

To prepare them for the choice they 
would have when they entered high 
school the next year, Mrs. Webber 
made arrangements so that every 
eighth-grade student in the city had 
the opportunity to visit a high school 
cafeteria sometime that spring and pick 
out his own lunch. 

Parents report that their children are 
eating vegetables that they would never 
eat before. Mrs. Webber makes every 
effort to provide only the highest qual- 
ity of food, well seasoned and _ at- 
tractively served. She encourages every 
child to taste the dishes. When the 
child does that, surprisingly enough, 
he often finds that he likes them. 
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Two New Sound Film Projectors 


...each a true 


Bell « Howell 
BLUE BLOOD! 


e Yes, the maker of Hollywood’s 
preferred professional motion pic- 
ture equipment has done it again! 
Bell & Howell has introduced two 
lighter, more compact, lower 
priced 16mm sound film projectors 
... without sacrifice of traditional 
B&H quality. Like the familiar, 
higher-powered Filmosounds, 
each of the two new models is the 
blue blood of its class. Each offers 
double the sound output of other 
small sound film projectors. 





meo- 
and 


Jat New One-Case Filmosound 


The last word in compactness and 
easy portability. The 6-inch speaker 
may be placed near the screen—or 
operated right in the projector unit 
as shown above. 


New Academy Filmosound 


With its larger speaker (your choice 
of 8-inch or 12-inch) built into a sec- 
ond case, this model provides addi- 
tional audience-handling capacity. 
Like the One-Case model, it has the 
highly perfected B&H optical sys- 
tem using a 750-watt or 1000-watt 
lamp, as well as the ease of operation 
and the lasting dependability for 
which Filmosounds are so famed. 





Every Filmosound is guaranteed for life! 
During life of product, any defects in 
workmanship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 


Write for Full Details on these Filmosounds, 
and on the complete B&H line of 8mm 


and 16mm cameras, projectors, and . . 
accessories. Bell & Howell Company, B Hi 8 Hi ell 
7199 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. e , Ow A 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, 

and Washington, D. C. 
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The Public Be Pleased! 


How Akron Keeps Parents Informed About Their Schools 


EACHERS, principa.., and _ schoo! 

administrators understand the im- 

portance of keeping the general 
public informed concerning the work 
and needs of the schools. 

This is no new idea. Along with many 
others, I became aware of it vears ago 
when I was a city superintendent of 
schools and worked hand in hand with 
teachers, principals, and supervisory 
officers in developing improvements in 
the educational service rendered by the 
schools to the community in general. 

One of the difficult problems en- 
countered in public relations in many 
communities is to find and utilize a 
feasible method of keeping the public 
informed. 

One of the best plans have en- 
countered I saw at work in Akron, Ohio, 
recently. There the superintendent of 
schools is Otis C. Hatton. With each 
report card carried home by 42,000 
pupils in the Akron Public Schools, 
Superintendent Hatton sends a little 
t-page leaflet, the dimensions of which 
are about 54x8% inches. On the face of 
the leaflet there is always « small but 
sigrificant picture together with a brief 
message signed by the superintendent. 
The other 3 pages, orga.ized for easy 
reading, contain pertinent facts about 
the schools. 


Superintendent's Message 
Typical of the messages from the 
superintendent is the following one: 
We very seldom express enthusiasm 
about returning to our customary tasks 


BY JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


after vacation time. So it is not too sur- 
prising that you do not shout with joy at 
the prospect of returning to school after 
the summer vacation. 

Nevertheless, the opportunity to go to 
school is a privilege that is yours. This is 
not true the world over. This privilege is 
yours because of our ‘country’s ideals— 
sometimes called Americanism. 

It will take a prepared people if our 
way of life is to continue for our people 
and be spread to other peoples throughout 
the world. That’s why we have schools for 
all. Therefore, in all sincerity, I say, 

WELCOME BACK TO SCHOOL. 


C. Hatton 
Superintendent of Schools. 


September 3, 1947 
Under “Schoo! Highlights,” Hatton 
offers nuggets like these: 


More than 500,000 nutritious low- 
cost meals were served to children in 
the cafeterias of the Akron Public 
Schools during the school year 1946-47. 

A program of vocational guidance 
will be made available to all high school 
seniors during this school yea.. 

More than 800 Akron veterans have 
qualified for special high school diplo- 
mas since the end of the war. 

The free books furnished in the 
Akron Schools for the school year 1947- 
48 will be valued at more than $60,000. 

Every school in Akron is provided 
with motion picture equipment. 


San 
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good? Are they depend: 


The Akron Public Schools have pre 
pared for publication 24 booklets con- 
taining courses of study and curriculum 
improvements. 

Approximately .1,80€ tree instru- 
mental music lessons are given weekly 
to Akron elementary school pupils. 

In June, 1947, Roger Anliker, a grad 
uate of an Akron high school, received 
a traveling scholarship of $1,200, from 
the Cleveland School of Art. 

All course-of-study outlines tor high- 
school subjects are being studied by 
committees of teachers, preliminary to 
their revision in the light ot the life 
adjustment of Akron youth. 


Scholastic Magazines will be glad to 
be informed about what other school 
systems do to inform the public con- 
cerning the ever-expar.di .g program of 
education. 





New Equipment 


FM Low Cost Transmitter for Schools 


If it were the expense that withered 
your dreams of an FM educational broad- 
casting station for your own school, you 
can start dreaming again. General Electric 
has developed a low-cost, low-power FM 
transmitter. The Syracuse University sta- 
tion, WAER, has been on the campus air 
for over a year with this two and one-half 
watt unit. For information, write to Gen- 
eral Electric, Transmitter Division, Elec- 
tronics Park, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

Another development which promises 
revolutionary simplicity in FM transmitters 
is the “serrasoid’ modulator (named for 
its use of saw-tooth-shaped waves) in- 
vented by James R. Day of Radio Engin- 
eering Laboratories. Edwin H. Armstrong, 


FM broadcasting inventor, believes that 
the serrasoid circuit makes possible FM 
transmitters which will require no more 
operating skill and attention than an ordi- 
nary public address system. 


Portable Tape Recorder 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., 
makes the Ekotape, a portable magnetic 
tape recorder with an 8” speaker, fast for- 
ward and rewind speeds without rethread- 
ing, and separate bass and treble tone 
controls. The input jack for the micro- 
phone, a second input jack for radio or 
phonograph pickup, and an output jack for 
an external loudspeaker are all in plain 
sight on the front panel. The Ekotape is 
priced at $395. 


Eraser for Magnetic Tapes 


Interesting, but perhaps too expensive 
for any but “professional” users of mag- 
netic tape, is the Goodell Magnetic Noise- 
raser (The Minnesota Electronics Corp., 
St. Paul 1, Minn.), which will remove 
all signals from a tape recording or min- 
imize the inherent random noise in a new 
and virgin tape in a few seconds. Works 
like the gadget that the watchmaker uses 
to demagnetize your watch. The net price 
of Noiseraser for 7” reels is $57.60; for 
14” reels, $97.50. 


Powerful Soundfilm Projector 


The Sound Kodascope FB-40 projector 
with a 40-watt amplifying system is again 
available from Eastman Kodak dealers. 
Twin input jacks with separate controls 
provide for the use of microphone and 
phonograph pickup with silent films or as 
a public address system. Two 12” loud- 
speakers come with the projector, which 
is priced at $855.—WLu1AM J. TEMPLE 
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Show sound or silent, black-and-white or full color 16mm 

films at their best in brilliance, contrast and definition with 

‘ais , fe this all-purpose projector. Hear sound films reproduced 

vol with “theatre-like” tone quality. Easy portability and lighter 

wal weight make it the ideal projector for use in classroom 
: or auditorium. 





tru- en The RCA “400” is the easiest and quickest 16mm pro- 

akh jector to thread. It’s so easy a child can thread and operate 
‘ it. Change from sound to silent operation by merely turning 

rad . a knob. The RCA “400” is precision-engineered to provide 

ved . ’ years of dependable performance. 

rom 








igh- ’ 1s You speed learning, create greater classroom interest 


- : when you make recordings... for immediate or repeated 
» & - play-backs ...in speech, language, music and drama classes 
life \ —with the RCA Wire Recorder. 

A “plug-in” cartridge containing spool of wire—exclu- 
sive to RCA—records up to a half-hour. Recordings can 
Sin t be played back hundreds of times. Recordings can be 
war erased and new recordings made using the same cartridge. 
pang 5 It is as easy to operate as a radio. 








m of SS RCA Wire Recorder with secretarial attachments speeds 
dictation and transcription of letters, memos and reports. 


Here’s a high-quality portable player that meets the 
present-day needs of schools. 

nsive Plays standard phonograph records and up to 16-inch 
“aad transcription records. Uses two separate motors to supply 
orp. ; positive, constant speed to turntable—one for 78 rpm and 
move one for 33% rpm. 


min- “Music” or “Voice” switch, wide range tone control and 
. new 


; detachable 8-inch speaker provide brilliant reproduction of 
Vorks se speech or music in the classroom or small auditorium. 
oe Provision made for headphones for use in library. Weight 
): for 28 lbs. Luggage-type carrying case. 


aol RR Wit fp ltt tite 
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Is This 
The Right Career 






7 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 
income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “'! can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. This 
may be your opportunity to make better 
use of your abilities. To find out more 
about your chances for success in this 
profitable field, send for our free ‘‘oppor- 
tunity” booklet. It will help predeter- 
mine your aptitude. If you qualify, our 
nearest manager will explain the excc! 
lent on-the-job training course we offer 
to help you become established. And 
your contract under the famous Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan provides 
liberal commissions, service fees and a 
comfortable retirement income. 


Your starting point is the coupon 
below. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
34 Nassau Street 


New York 5,N.Y 


GENTLEMEN : 
For free booklet write Dept. 16. 


Name. ene Age 





Home Address. 











How Some Schools Use Recordings to Combat Prejudice 


Understanding 
on a Platter 


N THE Greenville School otf Mer- 

chantville, New Jersey, 24 children, 
aged nine to twelve, sat listening atten- 
tively to a transcribed radio program 
adapted from Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s 
novel, Seasoned Timber, which deals 
with discrimination in education. At the 
end of the dramatization, starring Ray- 
mond Massey, the teacher asked her 
class to imagine that they were the 
Jewish children referred to in the dram- 
atization and to express in writing 
how they would feel if they were not 
permitted to come back to their school. 

The children were obviously shaken. 
They wrote: 

“I would feel hurt inside me.” 

“I'd fee. like going away and drown 
myself.” 

“If people think (more) of money 
than of human beings they are the low- 
est kind of person on earth because they 
are depriving a person of his rights.’ 

Seasoned Timber is but one of thir- 
teen 15-minute programs the children 
heard over Station WIP, Philadelphia. 
This radio drama is one of the Stories 
to Remember in the “Lest We Forget” 
series, 

In the Northport High School, Long 
Island, “Lest We Forget” programs 
reached the students in a different way. 
Here teachers of history, science, and 
the social studies played the recordings 
on turntables set up in the class room. 
After one such playing of six programs 
in the series, called These Great Ameri- 
cans, the students of Northport’s 8A 
class decided to make up a newspape1 
containing cartoons, compositions, and 
special reports concerned with the se- 
ries. The students put out a six-page 
paper called “Working for One World.” 

Educators throughout the country 
concerned with promoting intercultural 
understanding have found a fine re- 
source of transcribed audio-educational 
aids in the “Lest We Forget” recordings 
of the Institute for Democratic Educa- 
tion. IDE, responding to the growing 
interest in combating prejudice and 
discrimination, has made its programs 
more accessible for school use than ever 
before. Stations wishing to offer the 
various “Lest We Forget” series for 
school use can secure the transcriptions 
for broadcast without charge. Schools 
wishing to play the programs need have 
only a 33-1/3 playback to use the tran- 





Students at Northport High School 
hear These Great Americans discs. 


scriptions either in the classroom, in the 
library, or over the public address sys- 
tem. 

Among the more unusual ways in 
which these programs have been pre- 
sented is that reported by the Nunda 
Central School, Nunda, N. Y. Here a 
switchboard arrangement was built, 
into which five earphones were plugged. 
The earphones were placed on a table 
in the school library and students tak- 
ing social study courses obtained extra 
credit by listening to the dramatizations 
and making reports. In this manner 
more than five hundred Nunda students 
listened to the recordings. 

While the IDE offered its early “Lest 
We Forget” series to schools free of 
charge—and still does offer whatever 
early programs are available—the great 
demand has made it necessary for the 
IDE to offer its series at a price cover- 
ing merely the cost of pressing the 
discs. Thus, for $15 the 13 dramatiza- 
tions of the “Lest We Forget—These 
Great Americans” (Wilson, Willkie, 
Pulitzer, Roosevelt, etc.) series, plus a 
Handbook for Teachers may be pur- 
chased. For more information about 
these and at least one hundred other 
(mostly history) recordings, write to 
the Institute of Democratic Education, 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Many are available free. 





Book Miracle 

Credit UNESCO with creating a new 
international medium of exchange—the 
Book Coupon. UNESCO. allocated 
$150,000 to dollar- and book-hungry 
nations to buy coupons which will buy 


books. 
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THE NEW REL 10 WATT FM 
TRANSMITTER INSTALIS 5G EASILY, 
OPERATES SC SIMPLY, AND COSTS 
SO LiiTLE, EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD 
GET THE FACTS ON PROFESSIONAL 
QUALITY, EDUCATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING, NOW! 


The entire equipment is compactly housed 
in an aluminum cabinet only 39 inches 
high, 29 inches wide and 1442 inches deep. 
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... the link you need between 
your school and your communit 


Now you can broadcast ent 
announcements from school to home, or school auditoriums to class- 
room as simply as using a telephone. Dramatic societies, students of 
radio broadcasting and their faculty staffs secure accurate criticism 
of student offerings. School news and special announcements can go 
on the air with the whole community as an audience. Check the facts 
below. REL has made broadcasting available to every school — 
primary, secondary, high schools, colleges and universities. 


As Easy As Installing an. Ordinary Home Radio Receiver 


REL engineers have reduced installation problems in this transmitter 
to an amazing degree. Each transmitter is exhaustively tested on the 
user’s assigned frequency prior to shipment and is ready to operate 
when received except for plugging into an AC wall outlet and the 
connection of an antenna. Detailed operating instructions that any- 
one can follow are included. 


Engineered by Builders of Professional Broadcast Transmitters 


The REL Model 706 FM Transmitter is high quality equipment that 
exceeds in every detail the requirements of the FCC for commercial 
FM broadcasting and surpasses by far, the requirements for educa- 
tional service. The transmitter employs the remarkable SERRASOID 
MODULATOR — developed and manufacturec exciusively by REL 
— which simplifies design, reduces the number of tubes and tuned 
circuits. It is the finest equipment for educational broadcast service 
available today! The basic principles employed throughout are the 
result of pioneering research on the part of REL, the first and fore- 
most manufacturer of FM broadcast equipment in the world. 


STUDENT PROGRAMS AND PTA 
PROCEEDINGS BROUGHT TO THE HOME 


Parents can enjoy student programs and 
keep in touch with school offairs right in 
their homes. Your school objectives can 
be promoted community-wide through the 


THERE ARE CHANNELS SET 
ASIDE FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Realizing the importance of closer 
school to community relations and 
the educational possibilities of stu- 
dent broudcasting, the Federal Com- 


use of REL Model 706 FM Broadcast Trans- munications Commission has set 
mitter, and the proper prestige and influ- aside channels for this purpose. REL 
ence due educational institutions can be will assist you to qualify for yours. 
assured. Just fill out the coupon below. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Please send further information on REL SCHOOL-TO- 
COMMUNITY FM BROADCASTING and FCC Educational Chan- 
nel Allocations. 
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Visually Yours 


Vera Falconer 


We introduce 
with pleasure our 
new editor for 
“Visually Yours” — 
Mrs. Vera Fal- 
coner, former ele- 
mentary and high 
school teacher, 
Dartmouth College 
visual aids director, author of Filmstrips 
(McGraw-Hill) and mother of two. 
Her eldest, aged 3, runs the filmstrip 
projector himself, thus proving the ad- 
vertisements’ claims that even a child 
can. Mrs. Falconer will write “Visually 
Yours,” review films and _filmstrips, 
recommend the “Tools for Teachers,” 
and otherwise promote the AV cause. 

—Editor. 





OUR new editor for this column in- 
Yy vites comments and _ suggestions. 

What would you most like to have 
on this page? 

Top news —and first in Scholastic 
Teacher—is the entry of another major 
Hollywood producer into the school 
movie field. Republic Pictures Corporz- 
tion is currently releasing its fine library 
of western films for 16 mm. use in 
schools. Titles with fine by-product 
values for history classes include: Man 
of Conquest (Richard Dix)—Santa Ana 
and Sam Houston; Dark Command 
(Walter Pidgeon)—Quantrilla raids in 
Kansas; Plainsman and the Lady (Wil- 
liam Elliott)—Pony Express. Contact 16 
mm. Division, Republic Pictures Cor- 
poration, 162 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
630 Ninth Ave., New York; 2011 Jack- 
son St., Dallas, Texas; 3320 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo.; or 221 Golden Gate 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


At Long Last 


The long-awaited release of many 
fine films produced during the war, 
especially for overseas distribution 
through CIAA and OWI, will at last 
take place soon, according to word to 
us from Floyde Brooker, U. S. Office 
of Education. They will be supplied 
through Castle Films Division, United 
World Films. Neither the State De- 
partment nor the U. S, Office of Educa- 
tion is as yet able to tell us the titles, 
pending final clearance of rights for 
school use. 

Etiquette Filmstrips 


Because so many of us have been 
searching for good material on etiquette, 
we'd like to tell you more about the Mc- 





Graw-Hill Etiquette Series, mentioned 
earlier. All five approach manners from 
the adolescent’s own’ point-of-view, 
showing clearly that proper etiquette 
is an easily acquired asset rather than 
a stiff and unpleasant process demanded 
by adults. The examples used present 
situations normally met by most high 
school or college students. Sometimes 
the correct and incorrect methods of 
doing things are contrasted; sometimes 
simple questions highlight socia errors, 
or again the the proper way is shown 
directly. 

Series covers table manners, Table 
Talk; courteous behavior; Home 
Ground; personal appearance, As Oth- 
ers See You; school behavior, School 
Spirit; dating techniques, Stepping Out. 


If you haven't already seen the com- 
paratively new quarterly magazine 
School Films, do have a look at it— 
especially if you would enjoy a succinct 
resume. C. J. Ver Halen, Jr. Publishing 
Co., Los Angeles, will send on request 
one sample copy te any teacher. 

Peru 

We sav two new movies at Castle 
Films, Division of United World Films, 
recently. We are definitely enthusiastic 
about the superb photography in The 
Story of the Bees, a 20 min. film edited 
from six reels imported from Russia. 





You can show students how England conducts 
its Parliament with a BIS set of 12 pictures 
(12x15); local government with 19 pictures. 


This picture tells a very complete story 
of wild bees, vividly portraying their 
varied activities and life cycle. One im- 
pressive sequence showed their wing- 
fluttering ventilation method and the 
incredible engineering feats in repair- 
ing cell and wall damage. 

Latest in the Louis de Rochemont 
geography series is Highlands of the 
Andes—Peru. Although the narrator 
emphasizes the Indians’ many difficulties 
and hard life, somehow the pictures 
themselves convey a feeling that these 
people were quite happy and satisfied. 

Similar in subject matter (Farmers of 
the Andes, Peruvian Plateau, etc.) are 
the Hollywood Film Enterprises series 
in color (or b&w) for which we have 
just seen the useful teacher’s guides— 

(Concluded on next page) 





HAT smile above is the private prop- 

erty of Thomas B. Anslow, drop forge 
operator in G. M.’s Buick plant at Flint, 
Mich. Would you like him to tell your 
students what it means to make auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. Anslow won a Cadillac for writ- 
ing about “My Job and Why I Like It.” 
His brief, straight-from-the-shoulder ac- 
count appears with 39 others in The 
Worker Speaks. These are the top 
award-winning articles in a contest that 
drew 174,834 entries. 

Listen to Mr. Ansiow whose prose is 
almost rugged poetry: “A forge is the 


My Job and Why | Like It 


place that rattles the windows of build- 
ings for blocks around. It is hot and 
dirty and it is noisy. It has a smell of 
heat and sweat, and burning gases. It 
is a place with rhythm. The rhythm of 
production you understand, because 
you do it, you see it, you feel it... . A 
drop forge worker is a peculiar sort of 
Joe. He has a tough job, and he is proud 
of it.” 

One national judge of this contest, 
Dr. John W. Studebaker of Scholastic, 
thinks so highly of this 180-page pam 
phlet as a basis for guidance and gen 
eral reading that he asked if General 
Motors would give copies to teachers 
who request them. G. M. said Yes. So 
for a pamphlet in which workers tell in 
their own words what it means to work 
in industry, write to Scholastic Teacher. 
Single copies of The Worker Speaks 
will be supplied free as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. 


1 Aa cher a na 
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large single sheets folded to pocket- 
size booklets. 

M.P.A. has just released helpful 
one-page teacher's guides to go with 
the three films (Borrowing in Subtrac- 
tion, Osmosis, The Seasons), produced 
in cooperation with the Teaching Film 
Survey. Free from Carl E. Milliken, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 28 W. 44 
St., New York, N. Y. 


This Is Britain 


The British Information Services will 
release very soon a new series of one- 
reel films promising a rather complete 
geographic unit—So This Is London, 
Welsh Magic, Ulster Story, Midlands 
Journey, Lowlands of Scotland, and The 
Way to the West. 

We shouldn't forget that BIS also 
has other materials. Filmprints on 
various aspects of Britain, its people 
and industries. Also poster-card sets, 
posters, and maps; and sets of flat pic- 
tures on various historic and current 
subjects. BIS continues to supply more 
complete visual educational service to 
the schools than is available directly 
from any other overseas government. 


37 Write New Book 


We have just read the newest book in 
visual education (Film and Education, 
edited by Godfrey M. Elliott. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 590 pp. 
$7.50) designed to present “a compre- 
hensive survey of the present and po- 
tential uses of the 16 mm. educational 
motion picture.” Mr. Elliott tells us 
his manuscript deadline was July, 1947, 
so a small proportion of the book is 
dated. One of the most fascinating 
pieces we have ever read about motion 
pictures is Mr. Elliott’s opening chap- 
ter, “The Genesis of the Motion Pic- 
ture.” It is one of 36 chapters by indi- 
viduals prominent in educational films. 

Everyone concerned with this field 
will find much of interest in one or more 
chapters. The art teacher would be im- 
pressed by Camilla Best’s 12-page, suc- 
cinct “Applications of the Film in Art.” 
Teachers in many other fields (science, 
social studies, music, business education, 
etc.) will also find it equally valuable. 


Film Classics 


For schools interested in using for- 
eign language features, Brandon Films 
has recently prepared a new list “Inter- 
national Film Classics” of French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Swiss, Spanish, and Brit- 
ish motion pictures, with super-imposed 
English titles. Among the listings of 
interest are Crime and Punishment, 
French; La Boheme, German; The 
Eternal Mask, Swiss (German dialog) ; 
Adventures of Chico, Mexico (Spanish 
or English dialogue). Write to Brandon 
Films, Inc., Dept. S, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


New Releases 

The World Is Rich + 16 mm., sd., b&w, 
43 min., sale or rent, Brandon Films. Basic 
facts of the world food shortage and im- 
provement plan devised by U. N.’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

War Came to America—16 mm., sd., 
b&w, 50 min., rent, American Film Serv- 
ices, Inc. (1010 V7rmont Ave. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C.). Last in Why We 
Fight film series. 

French Tapestries Visit America —16 
mm., sd., color, 27 min., A. F. Films. Film 
record of tapestries exhibited in U. S. 

The King Who Came to Breakfast — 16 
mm., sd., color, 17 min., free, Association 
Films, Produced by National Biscuit Com- 
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pany. Story of wheat told with marionettes. 

Chinese Art Film series — each 16 mm., 
sd., color, 10 min. China Film Enterprises. 
Two Chinese Dances, Painting the Chinese 
Landscape, Chinese Shadow Play. 

Music of the Masters and Keyboard Con- 
certs series—Pictorial Films. Includes films 
on famous artists and the Metropolitan 
String Quartette. 

From Coronet Instructional Films — 
each 11 min., sd., color or b&w: Energy 
in Our Rivers— water power; A Pioneer 
Home — physical surroundings, work and 
pleasures in pioneer family; Winds and 
Their Causes —the wind system; Algebra 
in Everyday Life; How to Be Well- 
Groomed. 








SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TOURS 





NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Twenty-ninth Annual Session 


JUNE 27 THROUGH AUG. 8, 1949 


The School, although an academic 
Institution, also offers men and women 
of all callings an opportunity to spend 
an ideal summer—intelligent, inexpen- 
sive, crowded with beauty and emo- 
tion—in a country they will never for- 
get. 

Many courses are given in English 
and are under some of Mexico's most 
prominent men. The sightseeing pro- 
gramme-—scenic, artistic, archaeologi- 
cal—is also unique. 


For catalogue mail a postcard to the 
Registrar, National University of Mexico 
Summer School, San Cosme 71, Mexico, D.F. 


te ~ 

















THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors; 
formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. M.A. 
degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. approved. 
Housing arranged by school in private 
homes. Students may enter under graduate, 
undergraduate, or high school standing. 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses ex- 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 


Donald M. Custer, P2-Box 413, Salida, Colo. 














Also for teachers in service: the www 
GRADUATE YEAR ABROAD 


European courses with American tutorials for 
American credit towards advanced degrees 


PARIS © BASEL © ZURICH 


Write to: FOREIGN STUDY OFFICE 
U. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 








a => SS = —— 
( UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA ) 
) (Switzerland) 
Summer courses in French language 1949 (/ 
(/ 4 Terms of 3 Weeks from July 18 to October 8 
) Special course for Teachers of French only 
From July 18 to August 13 
rammes and information piease apply to: 
at 6d im de vi Universite 
Geneve (Switzeriand) 





University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 4 9th 


SESSION 
REGISTRATION: JUNE 25 TO JULY 2, 1949 


AUGUST 13 


Courses in the following subjects will be offered 
Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Spanish, 
Spanish Conversation. Method of Teaching Spanish. 
Spanish Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar, 
Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 
American Literature, Latin American History, Social, 
Political and Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, 
Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music 

Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and Latin 
American scholars; visits to public buildings, places 
of historic interest, sugar mills, tobacco planta- 
tions; country trips; sports, cultural and social 
events shall be offered to those attending the 
Summer Session. 

Special Courses in: Education, Medicine, Tech- 
neal Preparation for Teachers of English, Physical 
Culture, Dietetics. Odonthology Pharmacy, Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Library Science 


Further information may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana, Cuba 











17th Annual Session 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
July 12th—August 20th, 1949 


Offering courses in 
Art, Piano and Choral Music, Drama, 
Ballet, Short Story and Playwriting, 
Handicrafts and Oral French. 


For calendar write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Aris 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 














A NEW KIND OF TRAVEL 


A “Studytour” Means 
—Sightseeing Plus Insight— 
Group travel with educators and other 
qualified leaders to 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Also Mexico and Canada 


Some Offer Academic Credit 
European rates fram $800 
Write for Free Booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Columbia University Travel Service 
2960 Broadway New York 27, N. Y. 

















Apply direct to these 
institutions or check 
Master Coupon p. 30-T 
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(Continued from page 6-T) 


Sample: 
University of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 4 to A 12; 
arts, sciences, education; one. 


Key: 

Name of institution, Address; dates (J-June, 
Ju-July, A-August, S-September, O-October); 
course subjects offered; admission requirements. 


Special abbreviations: 

*No definite word about 1949 sessions. 1948 
course subjects in parentheses. 

**Apply to Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

°°°No record of V. A. approval. 

Under “course subjects offered”: “L and C” 
means language and culture of the country. 

Inder “‘admission requirements”: “one”? means 
one year of college required; “F” means equiva- 
lent to freshman standing in U. S$. Where no ad- 


mission requirements are given, none are specified 
by the institution. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Extension 
Dept., U. of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 13 to A 21; 
all arts. See page 25-T. 

U. of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 4 to A 12; arts, 
sciences, education; one. 

U. of Alberta, Calgary; Ju 4 to A 12; indus- 
trial arts. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 

U. of British Columbia, Vancouver; Ju 4 to A 
19; languages, agriculture, liberal arts; F. 
MANITOBA 

U. of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju 4 to A 16 
(probable); arts, science, home ec., agriculture; F. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

U. of New Brunswick, Fredericton; Ju 3 to A 
14; undergraduate liberal arts; F. - 





EUROPE by 
“BLUE CARS” 


. exploring the English Lake Country 
that inspired Wordsworth and Coleridge 
... gazing upon an original Boticilli in 
the Uffizi Gallery in Florence 

. stalking through the halls of Ver- 
sailles, regal haunt of Lovis XIV. 


It’s All Yours! 


ENGLAND 
spAIN 
\TALY 
FRANCE 
gy ITZERLAND 
peLciv M 
{RELAND 
HOLLAND 
porTuGht 


particular interests. 


BLUE CARS tours offer you leisurely vacation tours 
in all the major countries of Europe excepting Scan- 
dinavia. Choose from dozens of itineraries to fit your 


Go by small, comfortable touring bus—or with your 
own private party in a limousine. At each major stop- 
over you are joined by a local guide who will recreate 
for you the color and history of his own locality. Trips 
are planned to allow you free time at points of special 
interest. A bilingual courier or chauffeur-courier ac- 
companies you throughout. Your traveling companions 
on these motor coach tours will be other English-speak- 
ing professional people. 


Prices range from $148 to $949 for 8 to 38 days’ trips. This includes—room, meals, 
transportation, usual hotel services, etc. All accommodations arranged for you at 
selected hotels (first class by European standards but simpler than American first 
class). You can join a BLUE CARS tour at a variety cf starting points in Western 
Europe. For complete information, write to: 


489 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, W. Y. . 


(CONTINENTAL) Ltd. 


THIS 1S A HOLIDAY THAT WILL ENLIVEN YOUR INTERESTS—MAKE TEACHING MORE FUN NEXT FALL. 





NOVA SCOTIA 

Acadia U., Wolfville; Ju 5 to A 17; undergrad 
and grad liberal arts, courses on Canada; min 
grade XI, higher for advanced courses. 


ONTARIO 

McMaster U., Hamilton; Ju 4 to A 13; liberal 
arts. 

Queen’s U., Kingston; Ju 2 to A 15 (probable); 
liberal arts; one for credit. 

U. of Toronto, Toronto; Ju 4 to A 12; arts, 
sciences, education; one, education courses are 
graduate. 

U. of Western Ontario, London, Ontario; Ju 4 
to A 12; arts, music, drama; one. 


QUEBEC 

Bishop’s U., Lennoxville; Ju and 2 weeks in 
A; grad. courses in education; bachelor’s degree 

Institute Pedagogique St. Georges, U. of Mon- 
treal, Montreal 9; Ju 4 to A 6; psychology and 
educational courses for teachers; conducted in 
French. 

Laval U., Quebec; J 27 to A 5; undergrad and 
grad languages, philosophy. 

McGill U., Montreal; Ju 4 to A 14; undergrac 
and grad. geography; vary 

McGill U., Montreal; J 29 to A 11; French L 
civilization and fine arts; 1 year of college French, 
recommendation letter from instructor; com- 
pulsory use of French during session. 

U. of Montreal, Montreal; J 28 to A 10; French 
L and C; all courses in French 

U. of Western Ontario, Trois Pistoles; Ju 7 t 
A 24; French courses for English-speaking students 


SASKATCHEWAN 
U. of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; Ju 4 to A 13; 
arts and sciences, education; F. 


LATIN AMERICA 


ARGENTINA 

National U. of Tucuman, Escuela de Tem- 
porado, Maipu 720, Tucuman; Ju-A; courses not 
yet determined, will include Spanish, French, 
German, English, Italian 


CHILE 

U. of Chile; Santiago de Chile, Casilla 10-D; 
Jan. 3 to Jan, 29; education, literature, philosophy, 
arts, folklore, culture, languages; all in Spanish 


COLOMBIA 

*National U. of Colombia, Bogota; Ju 14 to A 
29; Latin American L and C, art and archaeology 
courses conducted in Spanish. 


CUBA 
UNIVERSITY OF 
week in Ju to mid-A; L, 
sciences; F, courses in Spanish, English, and 
French. See page 25-T. 


COSTA RICA 
*U. of Costa Rica, San Jose; Ju to A 15; Latin 
American L, C and lit 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
U. of Santo Domingo, Ciudad Trujillo; courses, 
dates not vet determmed 


GUATEMALA 

U. de San Carlos (Apply to Dr. Nora B. Thomp 
on, 116 Argyle Road, Ardmore, Pa.); Ju 1 to A 
19; Spanish on all levels, Mayan civilization, 


MEXICO 

Escuela Universitaria’ De Bellas Artes, Sar 
Miguel Allende, Guanajuato (Apply Stirling Dick 
ison, Asso. Dir., 1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicag: 
Ill.); Ju 1 to S 1; painting, sculpture, carving. 
weaving, Mexican culture. 

ESCUELA INTERAMERICANA DE VERANO 
(Interamerican Summer School, Saltillo, Mexico 
(Apply Donald M. Custer, Box 413, Salida, Col- 
orado): Ju 3 to A 11; Spanish language and 
conversation, shorthand, folklore; bachelor’s de- 
gree tor grad. standing, no special requirements 
for undergrad standing. See page 25-T. 

*International Academy of Spanish, Saltillo; J 
28 to A 6; (Spanish grammar, conversation, Mex- 
ican literature, history, dances, songs); F. 

*Instituto Tecnologico y de Estudios Superiores 
de Monterrey, Monterrey, Mexico; Ju 5 to A 
20; (Spanish on all levels, Spanish literature, his- 
tory, philosophy, sociology, arts); F. 

Mexico City College, San Luis Potosi 154, 
Mexico D. F.; J 13 to A 26; Spanish L and C, 


HAVANA, Havana; 2nd 
Spanish lit., socia 
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liberal arts; F, students over 21 may enroll as 
specials. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO, San 
Cosme 71, Mexico D. F.; J 26 to A 12; language, 
literature, arts, crafts; most courses conducted in 
Spanish. See page 25-T. 

*State U. of Michoacan, Morelia, Michoacan; 
Ju 7 to A 15; Spanish and Latin American history 
and civilization. 

U. of Guadalajara, Guadalajara; indefinite. 

U. of Sonora, Hermosillo, Sonora; Ju-A; sum- 
mer session indefinite; courses in Spanish and 
Mexican history, geography, education, social 
problems. 


**U. of San Marcos, Lima; Ju 1 to A 12; 
Spanish, Latin American literature, Peruvian cul- 
ture, archeology, sociology, economics; reading 
knowledge of Spanish. 

Catholic Pontifical U. of Peru, Ju-A; plans in- 
definite. 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 

Alpbach, Austrian College Society (Apply 
Kolingasse 19, Vienna IX); A 19 to S 10; Euro- 
pean lit., history, economics, theology; conducted 
in German. 

Salzburg, Musikhochschule Mozarteum (Apply 
Sec. of the International Summer Courses of the 
Mozarteum, 26 Schwarzstrasse, Salzburg); Ju 20 
to A 31; music and theatre courses for duration 
of Festivals. 

University of Vienna (Apply Austro-American 
Institute of Education, Operngasse 4, Vienna I); 
Ju 16 to A 27 (held at Zell am See); German L 
and 
BELGIUM 


Brussels (Apply to Belgium American Edu- 
cational Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.); Ju 12 to A 21; history of art. 

U. of Brussels; A 16 to S 3; French language, 
contemporary French lit. 





iF YOUR 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral 
Cut, 78 RPM 

@ Recorded from Life an Film 
then Waxed 

@ Quick-Cuved Wherever Advan- 
tageous 


EFFECTS 





@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 


CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instantaneous 
Recording Service 


DEPT. ST-4 
1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 


56-58 Wellington St., E. 








THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 


An Easter one-act by Elizabeth McFadden author 
of ‘Why the Chimes Rang,” etc. 

Theme: Easter. Parts: 1 man, 2 women, 1 boy 
of twelve. Time: 40 minutes. Simple interior. 

Any Easter music preferred. 

“I was so delighted with ‘The Boy Who Dis- 
covered Easter.’ It is entertaining and, 
at the same time, presents in the clearest way 
the fundamental truth of God and Life.” 
Randolph Ray, Rector of “The Little Church 
Around the ‘orner,”” New York. 


Price: 40 cents. Royalty: $5.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 








25 W.45 St.,N.Y. 7623 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 











DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 
A Private School or Summer Camp? 


Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 
established children’: -mps, sites, and school 
properties. Write or call: 


Sattonss Qe of Private Schools 


fth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 
New Tork City. MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Charles U. and Slavonic Institute, Prague; Ju 
20 to A 18; Czech and Russian languages, Slavonic 
topics, English and French courses (cultural re- 
construction). 


DENMARK 

International People’s College, Elsinore; A 1 to 
13, 13 to 27, A 27 to S 10, S§ 10 to 24, S 24 to 
Oct 8; international relations, Danish social and 
cultural conditions; conducted in English. 


FRANCE 

Alliance Franciase, 101 Boulevard Raspail, 
Paris 6e; Ju and A; grammar, vocabulary, lectures 
and conversation. 

*°°Centre Culturel International de Royau- 
mont, Royaumont; Ju and A; French art, thought, 
modern life. 

Fontainebleau—Music and Fine Arts (Apply 
Sec., Fontainebleau Schools, 122 E. 58th St., 
New York, N. Y.); Ju 1 to § 21; L and C. 

Intitut de Pantheon, 31 rue du Sommersard, 
Paris Ve; Ju 4 to end of S.; L and C. 

Institut de Phonetique, 19 rue des Bemardine, 
Paris Ve; | 22 to A 7; phonetics. 

U. of Aix-Marseille—College International de 
Cannes, Cannes; Ju 15 to § 15; L and C. 

U. of Besancon, Besancon; A 1 to A 31; L 
and C. 

U. of Bordeaux, Bordeaux—held at Pau; Ju 
18 to A 28; L and C. 

U. of Caen, Caen; Ju 18 to A 20; L and C. 

U. of Dijon, Dijon; Ju 18 to S$ 17; L and C. 

U. of Grenoble, Grenoble; Ju 1 to S 26; L 
and C. 

U. of Lyons, Lyons; § 27 to O 30; L and C. 

U. of Montpellier, Montpellier, S 5 to O 29; 
L and C. 

U. of Paris, Paris; Ju 15 to A 14; L and C. 

U. of Poitiers (Institut de Touraine) held at 
Tours; Ju 5 to S 29; L and C 

U. of Rennes—at Saint-Malo; Ju 16 to A 26; 
L and C. 

U. of Strasbourg, Strasbourg; Ju 11 to S$ 3; 
German and French L and C. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


**U. of Birmingham, Birmingham; Ju 9 to A 
20; Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama; primarily 
for graduates with English majors. 

**U. of Bristol, Bristol; Ju 9 to A 20; West 
Country links with America. 

**U. of Edinburgh, Edinburgh; Ju 12 to A 
23; The European tradition. 

**U. of Liverpool—held at San Sebastian, North 
Spain (Institute of Hispanic Studies); preliminary 
—Ju 15 to 30, main—Ju 31 to A 20, supplementary 
A 22 to S 6; Spanish. 

**U. of London, London; Ju 11 to A 19; 
Twentieth Century English Lit. 

U. of London (School of Slavonic Studies)— 
held at Aberystwyth, Wales; A 3 to A 31; Slav- 
onic and East European languages. 

**U. of Manchester—held at Manchester and 
Sheffield; Ju 9 to A 20; The English Industrial 
World. 

**U. of Nottingham, Nottingham; Ju 9 to A 
19; Background and character of English socia) 
life; graduate qualifications. 

**U. of Oxford, Oxford; Ju 9 to A 17; Modem 
European civilization, Ancient Greece. 

**U. College, Southampton; Ju 9 to A 20; The 
growth of democratic government in Britain. 


HUNGARY 


U. of Debrecen; Ju 10-31, A 1-18, A 19-25; 
Hungarian lit., music, history and geography. 


ITALY 


***Academia Musicale Chigiana, Siena; Ju 15 
to S 15; music. 

American Academy in Rome (Apply Miss Mary 
Williams, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.); 
Ju 5 to A 13; Roman civilization from earliest 
times to reign of Constantine. 

Italian U. for Foreigners, Perugia; April 1 to 
Dec. 23, three 3-monthly courses; L and C. 

U of Florence, Florence; Ju 15 to A 31; L 
and C. 

*U. of Perugia, Perugia; Ju 1 to S 30; L and C. 

U. of Siena, Siena; Ju 15 to S 15; L and C. 

***Vergilian Society Classical Summer School 
of Cumae, Naples (Apply Mrs. Mary Raiola, 15 
Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y.); Tu 11 to 
A 23. 


NETHERLANDS 


*Academy of International Law, The Hague 
(Apply Peace Palace, The Hague); Ju 11 to A 





Here’s the newest 
most convenient way to 


PARIS - RIVIERA - SCANDINAVIA GERMANY 
ROME . VENICE . SWITZERLAND . LOW COUNTRIES 
You really discover Europe with Linjebuss. 
Thirteen separate tour routes. Visit eee 

cities . . . out-of-the-way hamlets. 

L injebuss means unexcelled highway 
comfort ... reclining seats... air-condition- 
ing.. snack bar “a atory...two drivers 

. English speaking hostess...Travel only 
during day...Meals and a good night's 
sleep in selected hotels. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Or write for descriptive folder to 


LINJEBUSS 


Swedish Trans-Evropean Bus Lines 
Dept. ST, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


COMMENCEMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


and Personal Cards 
at a 40% SAVING 


We offer a wide selection of modern 
double envelope Commencement Invitations 
and Personal Cards which are priced con- 
siderably lower than other companies. Full 
information and samples gladly sent with- 
out obligation so you may consider them at 
your convenience without interrupting class 
schedules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate 
costly sales representatives and pass the 
savings on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK 
GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 








learn about our popular fund raising plan. 


Write on school stationery to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Pa. 














TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


Quick! - Easy!-P Private! i 
oe yee peed —any amount from to $300— 
BORROW BY MAIL 


STATE FINANCE ¢ COMPANY. vY, Dept. P PISIK 
© Securities Bidg., Des M 
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Here are 








Scholastic Magazines 


If you are interested in radio 
is “essential read'ng.” 


will be especially 
your pupils, 


40 PAGES 
8% by 11 INCHES 


9 COMPLETE 
PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


ORDER YOUR 
COPIES TODAY 



























Here. in one convenient 


Scholastic Magazines and 
40-page booklet is offered to 


copy. 





of sound recording, you'll want to 


and AUDIOPOINTS-—available 
tributor 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 








PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


from both the AER and 


National Contests for 1948 


script writing and 


recording, this collection of prize-winning scripts 
i And if you are planning 
to enter any of your students in the 
Scholastic Magazines 1949 Contests, this booklet 
valuable—both to 


AER or 


you and 


volume, are nine 


complete prize-winning scripts, written by both 
high school and college students for the 1948 
AER contests. 


This 
you at cost—$0.60 


each. A check or money order will bring your 


FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMATION on all phases 


read our monthly 


publication, “Audio Record.” A penny post card will 
add your name to our free mailing list. And for the best 
in sound recording and reproduction. 

from 


it’s AUDIODISCS 
your local dis- 


444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











Are you prepared for... 


BROTHERHOOD ‘ 
WEEK 
FEBRUARY 20-27, 1949? 

No existing film bears a message 


more appropriate for this 
week than 


ooo? 












See 16 mm sound 
film, 28 minutes 
in full color 


turesque surroundings; 
views; the coffee story from 


Lines 


a ten-minute animated color film 
which you'll want to show over 
and over again before various 
groups in your community during 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK. 


If you are depending upon a 
rental print, you had better 
place your order now with 
your Film Rental Library. 


other films. 









INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION 
Inc. 

1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 






























breath-taking 


ASSOCIATION FILMS’ 





ae 


¢ 
Y A new film, “GOOD THINGS HAPPEN 
| OVER COFFEE,” that fosters understanding of 
our Latin-American neighbors. 
e 


See Latin Americans at work and play in pic- 


scenic 
seed to cup—the 


foundation of our Latin-American trade—the cup 
of friendship among Good Neighbors. 


NEARLY 100 OTHER FREE FILMS 
of educational and popular interest. 
OVER 30 NEW MUSIC FILMS 

with leading vocal and orchestral artists in ren- 
ditions of opera and classical selections most 
popular with music lovers. (Write for list.) 
ALSO: Sports and Recreation, 
cational, Discussion, Religious, Entertainment, and 


Travelogue, Edu- 


Write for 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES to Dept. “Y” 


2 
:. 251 Tork ® 
~" DALLAS 4 
2€12 Maple Avenue 
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12; public and private international law and 
specific problems of current interest. 
Netherlands Institute for the History of Art, 
The Hague (Apply 7 Korte Vijverberg, The 
Hague); A 2 to A 23; history of art in Nether- 
lands; conducted in English. 
Interuniversity Summer School University of 


Utrecht, Utrecht (Apply Netherlands Embassy, 
Washington, D. C.); Ju 15 to A 4; college and 


university students admitted 


NORWAY 

Oslo Summer School for American Students 
(Apply Oslo Summer School Admission Office, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota); J 27 
to A 6; Norwegian C; two vears college minimum, 
PORTUGAL 

*U. of Coimbra, Coimbra; Ju 19 to A 26; L 
and C., 


SPAIN 


*U. of Barcelona, Barcelona; 
Spanish history and philology 


] 20 to end of §; 


U. of Santander, Santander; A 1 to A 31; L 
and C, 

U. of Santiago, Santiago; A and S; L and C. 

U. of Seville, Seville: Sept; L and C. 

U. of Zaragoza, Zaragoza (held at Jaca); 8 
weeks in Ju and A; L and C. 


SWEDEN 

*Jakobsberg’s Peoples College, near Stockholm 
(Apply Swedish Intitute for Cultural Relations, 
Kunstgatan 34, Stockholm); S 2 to S 14; Social 
Developments in Sweden; conducted in English. 


Uppsala—Folk Universitet Uppsalastudenternas 
Kursverksamhet (Apply to Prof. Torgny T. Seg- 
erstedt V. Agatan 22, Uppsala); A 1 to A 20; 


Aspects of Sweden today; conducted in English. 


SWITZERLAND 

Catholic 
bourg, Fribourg; 
Europe an 


Fri- 


contemporary 


Summer School, University of 
Ju 18 to A 27; 


ittatrs. 


*Cantonal School, Chur.; Ju 20 to A 28; Ger- 
man ‘language. 

Civitas Nova, Lugano; A 1 to S 10; Interna- 
tional education on peace and the cooperation 


ot the peoples. 

institut auf dem Rosenberg, St. Gall; Ju 15 to 
S 15; German, French, English, Italian languages 

*Scuola Magistrale Cantonale, Ju 20 
to A 28: Italian L and C. 

U. of Fribourg, Fribourg; Ju 
tory, international 
and social sciences, 
ducted in English. 

*UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA; Ju 12 to Oct. 2 
(4 independent courses—3 weeks French 
L and C. See page 25-T. 


Locarno; 


18 to 
economics, 
German, 


A 27; his- 
political 
lit.; 


relations, 


French, con- 


each); 


U. of Lausanne, Lausanne; Ju 18 to O 8 (4 
independent courses—3 weeks each); French I 
and C, 

U. of Neuchatel, Neuchatel; Ju 14 to A 6, A 


8 to A 31; French language 
credited courses for American French teachers- 
J 25 to A 13 (Apply Dr. Elisabeth Waelti, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

*Winterthur (Apply Mr. Wegmann, 
16, Winterthur); Ju 12 to A 21 
guage. 


UNIVERSITY 


and lit. Special ac- 


Palmstr 
German lan- 


OF ZURICH—Summer 
of European Studies “(Apply Director, SSES, 
Munsterhof 20, Zurich); Ju 18 to A 19 or 26; 
political science courses in English, German lan- 


School 


guage, lit.; graduates and upper classmen. Sec 
page 25-T. 

UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH—Graduate Year 
Abroad (Apply University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland). See page 25-T. 


Go East, Young Man! 

Forty reserved plane seats are avail- 
able for a Near East Seminar. Spon- 
sored by four colleges, Wilson Teach- 
ers College, Wash., D. C.; Western 
Mich. College of Ed., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; State Teachers College, One- 
onta, N. Y.; American U. of Beirut—the 
Aving seminar will reach Rome, Istan- 
bul, Ankara, Aleppo, and Beirut. 
Leave: June 16th. Cost: $1,300. Social 
studies teachers note! 


patente Me oes 
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H. §. Radio Workshop 


ELL, brother, if you think radio 

programs aren’t as good as they 
used to be you have company. The per- 
centage of people who think radio’s 
over-all performance is “excellent” 
dropped from 28 per cent in 1945 to 14 
per cent in 1947. 

For these and other important facts 
on radio listening and also motion 
pictures, newspapers, and books see 
Radio Listening in America, report of a 
survey by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center. Dr Lazarfeld, aided by 
Patricia Kendall, presents his second 
assay of radio listening. 

° * ° 

So much news—so little space: Frank- 
lin Dunham, U. S. Office of Education, 
stopped by. Proudly announces that the 
30th education FM station is on the air. 
Says FCC has 20 more applications. 
Two from libraries. Looks like a trend. 
Says appearance of a new FM trans- 
mitter at lower cost will help. (He 
means the R. E. L. job announced on 
page 23-T.—Ed.) 

Ben Brodinsky sends answers Wayne 
Coy, F.C. C. chairman, gave him re 
television. “An electronic blackboard 


the most powerful teaching tool 
that has yet been devised.” That rings 


familiarly. Funny, we thought the 
teacher is stil] “the most powerful teach- 
ing tool.” 

Lunch with Sterling Fisher, NBC, 
who speaks glowingly of Television 
School of the Air now in the making. 
Also Pioneers of Music, 3-4 Sat., 
Orchestras of the Nation series—evolu- 
tion of orchestral music from 17th cen- 
tury. NBC will have a listener’s guide. 

We recommend Charles A. Seip- 
mann’s latest—The Radio Listener's Bill 
of Rights, 60-page pamphlet issued by 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai Brith. 
20 cents. 

Latest issue of Leon Hood’s Listen- 
ables. You will like this up-to-the-hour 
guide from the Committee on Radio 
(AER-NCTE), 61 Lafayette Ave., “ast 
Orange, N. J. 

° oe °° 

If you can stay awake until 11:30 on 
Tuesdays you can hear the Boston 
Symphony rehearse. 

oO oo oO 

Lives of Great Americans were 
dramatized by Sar Diego high school 
students. Transcriptions were placed in 
the Audio-Visual Instruction Center for 
use as supplementary aids. 





Skilled Fingers in Quebec 


MID the chill of winter Quebec 
prepares for summer travelers 
from “the States.” In villages bedded 
down for the winter under snow 
blankets descendants of habitants spin, 
weave, and carve By summertime you 
will find their products in Montreal, 
Quebec, and other St. Lawrence cities 
and villages. 


Millan Studios. 
Her French-Canadian handiwork 
may be in a Quebec shop window. 


You will find it difficult to resist the 
ceinture fléchée, the 14-foot hand- 
woven sash of bright vari-colored wool. 
It can be worn, as it was worn by the 
habitants, around the waist of gay 
blanket-coats. Arrowheads marked the 
original design; hence the name, cein- 
ture fléchée. 

If you visit some of the old, squat, 
steep-roofed Norman cottages on Ile 
dOrleans watch for the characteristic 
floor covering. It is a French-Cana‘ian 
version of the New England hooked 
rug. It is woven, not hooked. It is 
thinner and the designs appear in tile- 
size blocks. These floor coverings are 
certainly worth looking for. 

Another specialty now prepared for 
summer visitors, especially by the older 
men of the villages, are the little 
wooden figures of habitant men and 
women in traditional garb. Look also for 
carvings of full rigged ships and bas 
reliefs of home scenes in this province. 

To prepare you for a visit to Quebec 
we recommend a new book that con- 
denses the best of Francis Parkman on 
the early settlement of the country. Its 
title: Battle for North America, edited 
by John Tebble. 





of Motion Pictures 
16 mm Silent and Sound 
Hundreds of valuable films ... 
some available free! 
8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 
just released. 
12 outstanding Air Age 
Education Films. 


Also films on Civics and Government, 
Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Transportation. 


Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 
BRAY STUDIOS, inc. 


729 Seventh Ave. New York 19 _N_ Y 








Here's o BIG cotclog, listing thou- 
sands of wonderful entertoinment 
ond educotionol films — features, 
shorts, comedies, mysteries, musi- 
cols, westerns, dromas, fairy toles, 
etc. We rent to hundreds of schools, 
churches, institutions, comps, clubs, 
etc. Send for your copy TODAY. 
IT’S FREE! 
NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 
L.C.S.'s fomous RENTAL-PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you o new machine NOW 


— lets you poy for it so EASILY. Sead 
for detous. 


ITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, inc 
BROADWAY YORK 19.N Y 


New York 





Learn How to Have 
*'THEATER-QUALITY’”’ 
PICTURES 


IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM 








Make This 


FREE 
SCREEN 
TEST 


Send coupon for Free 

Sample Swatch of Da-Lite 

Crystal-Beaded Screen 

; fabric. Compare picture 

brightness with your pres- 

F ent projection screen. See 

how Da-Lite Screens, first 

choice of theaters for 40 

years, give black-and-white and color pictures 

a brilliance and clarity that you didn’t know 

was possible. 7 popular models including the 

famous Challenger tripod screen shown above. 
Offer limited. Send coupon now! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2759 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, II. 


Please send the free sample swatch of Da-Lite 
Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric and 16-page booklet 
on Da-Lite Screens, containing projection data 
and screen size charts 


Name. ... 
Street 
City 


Cee Cee eee SEE EEE EEeee 
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MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 





It's a SK Daisy 


The 1949 Calendar offered free by 
the French National Tourist Office. 
Very attractive. 610 Fifth Ave., New 


FatNcH TAPESTRIES VISIT AMERICA 
‘3 REELS COLOR-—$25.00 RENTAL” 


Write for full description and purchase price. 


1600 Broadway. WN. 








“4 ‘ UT, 
¢ = ; | , ’ > 
Write tor Free Sample and Prices. Dealers Solicited. i y ork 20. N : y é 





The 
MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
For select positions in private schools 
Registration by personal interview only 
28 West 44th St. New York 18, N.Y. 
Phone LOngacre 3-0591 


Your Federal Income Tax. 25 cents. 
Supt. of Docs., Washington, D. C. In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau tells vou how to 
save yourself money. 


High School—What’s in It for Me? 
Free. U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 


CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... 
tor all Clubs. 


French, Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
Sports, Commerce, Home Econ., 
Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Journalism, Library 
and hundreds more! Free catalog 
for your various groups. MEDALS, 
Sociol TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 
RA GRVERS OO 0NC oa te ten 


Los Angeles 14, California 














READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














This coupon 


30th Year 


TEACHERS! the” Midwont” "Roane 


Mountain Region, Oregon, 
California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. : CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER-N.A.T.A. 


Washington, 


for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 


12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 


To Scholastic Travel Service: | would like to receive travel, tour_—_, summer sch.—— 
literature for: U. S.——East——Middle 


and Centra! Am.— South Am.——Europe—. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS; 
TOURS; TRAVEL 


Check for more information 


_) INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL p. 25-T. 
NAT’L UNIVERSITY OF 
MEXICO p. 25-T. 
U. OF ALBERTA p, 25-T. 
U. OF GENEVA p. 25-T. 
U. OF HAVANA p. 25-T. 
U. OF MARYLAND (study 
abroad) p. 25-T. 

| BLUE CARS, LTD. p. 26-T. 
WORLD STUDYTOURS p. 
25-T. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAY p. 32-T. 
SWEDISH TRANS- 
EUROPEAN BUS LINES 
p. 27-T. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD p. 11-T. 


IN GENERAL 


A. F. FILMS, INC. p. 30-T. 

C) Full info. on tapestry film. 

ASSOCIATION FILMS p. 28-T. 

() Free catalog of selected 
motion pictures. 

AUDIO DEVICES p. 28-T. 

(CD Info. on Audioscripts. 


Name 


BELL AND HOWELL p. 19-T. 
C) Full details: Filmosounds, 
cameras, projectors. 


BITUMINOUS COAL p. 2-T. 
(CD Free copies of Pertinent 
Facts About Coal. 


BRAY STUDIOS, INC. p. 29-T. 

CC] New cat. 16 mm. sd. 
films. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 

p. 30-T. 

C) Info. on teaching jobs. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO. p. 29-T. 
C] Free booklet and sam- 

ple screen fabric. 
SAMUEL FRENCH p. 27-T. 
CO) List of h.s. plays. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE p. 29-T. 
(C) Rental film catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 

FOUNDATION p. 28-T. 

CD Lit. on films for world un- 
derstanding. 


MAJOR RECORDS p. 27-T. 

C) Info.: Sound effects. 

J. A. MEYERS AND CO., 

INC. p. 30-T. 

(0 Free catalog: medals, 
trophies, awards. 


West—— West——_; 


Canada——West Indies——Mex. 


MUTUAL LIFE p. 22-T. 

[] Free. Position Aptitude 
test for men. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS p. 27-T. 

(C Info. on schools or camps 
to buy or sell. 

PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. 

p. 27-T. 

C) Full info., samples; per- 
sonal and commencement 
cards. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF 

AMERICA p. 21-T. 

(C0 Full info.: RCA Wire Re- 
corder for classrooms. 

RADIO ENGINEERING 

LABORATORIES p. 23-T. 

( Full info.: low cost FM 
transmitter. 

SLIDECRAFT p. 30-T. 

C] Free sample, prices. 

STATE FINANCE p. 27-T. 

(C Info.: Confidential Bor- 
row by Mail plan. ~ 

MARGUERITE TUTTLE 

TEACHERS AGENCY p. 30-T. 

[] Info. on teaching jobs. 

WETMORE DECLAMATION 

BUREAU p. 30-T. 

() Free cat. on readings, 
plays, entertainments. 





School 





City 


School Enrollment 


State. 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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ington, D. C. Are we giving teen-agers 
what they need most from high school? 
The issues, boiled down and_ illus- 
trated, by the Commission on Life Ad- 
justment for Youth. 


Fifteen tested recipes for school 
lunchrooms are contained in a new 
large-quantity recipe packet. All were 
checked in the Schoo! of Home Econom- 
ics, Pratt Institute For a free set write 
to Home Economics Section, American 
Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 

The best single teacher recruitment 
piece we have seen is So You’re Going 
To Teach by Eva Knox Evans. It is 
good because it is honest, down-to- 
earth, brief, and has a prize collection 
ot “school” cartoons from the New 
Yorker, Collier's, the Saturday Evening 
Post, etc. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
25 cents. When you write ask for the 
catalogue of other books and booklets 
from the publisher. 


Two life adjustment booklets edited 
for the teen-ager: Understanding Your- 
self, by Dr. William C. Menninger, one 
oi America’s leading psychiatrists, and 
Understanding Sex. by Lester A. Kirken- 
dall. For details and catalogue write 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 225 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 


We often say that every teacher 
should be a counselor. But how? Find 
the answers in The Teacher As Coun- 
selor, 75 cents. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


For Social Studies Teachers: 


We still have a few copies of My 
Trip on the C. & O, the story of a 
boy’s trip on this famous railroad. Free. 
Order from Scholastic. State number ot 
pupils. 


For a guide to the many materials ob- 
tainable from Westinghouse ask for the 
new, free 18-page Teaching Aids Cata- 
logue. Write to School Service Depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH 


American Farmer 


February 16 in Senior Scholastic (special issue) 


PAMPHLETS: Meet the American Farmer ('48), News- 
week Club and Educational Bureau, 152 W. 42 St., N. Y. 
18. Free. Mechanization of Agriculture, J. E. Hosking (Bul. 
No. 130, ‘48) Christian Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 10. Five cents. Dare Farmers Risk Abundance? (Plan- 
ning pamphlet No. 56, ’47) National Planning Assn., 800 
21st St., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Farm Profits: Another Good Year,’ United 
States News, Dec. 10, ’48. “Farmers Join Hands for a Better 
Life,” W. Raushenbush, Survey Graphic, May, °48. “Farm 
Horsepower,” Fortune, Oct. “48. “Grain Hunters of the 
West,” J. W. Ball, Nation’s Business, Sept. "48. “What the 
Farmers Want,” A. B. Kline, Annals of American Academy, 
Sept. "48. “Uncle Sam’s Plow Boys,” W. Wittaker, Popular 
Mechanics, July ’47. “Farmer Is Worried About His Future,” 
R. L. Neuberger, New York Times Magazine, Mar. 14, “48. 

BOOKS: Country Flavor, H. S. Pearson, (McGraw, "45) 
$2.75. American Land; Its History and Its Uses, W. R. Van 
Dersal (Oxford, °43) $3.75. Farmward March, W. J. Hale 
(McCann, ’39) $2. The Farmer and the Rest of Us, A. Moore 
(Little, Brown, ’45) $2.50. The American Farmer, Leland 
N. Fryer (Harper, 47) $3. Yearbook of Agriculture (De- 
partment of Agriculture), Sup’t of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

FILMS: Farming Takes Skill. 16mm, sound, color, 12 
min. Sale. Frith Films, 849 Seward St., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. Problems of management; labor scarcity; scientific 
farming methods. Big Harvest: The Story of Agriculture. 
16mm, sound, b&w, 22 min. Sale. Produced by 20th Century 
Fox. Available from Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., or nearest local branch. Farmer’s contribu- 
tions to development of U. S.; problems of modern farmers. 
Home on the Range. 16mm, sound, b&w. 11 min. Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Life on cattle ranch. 


Guatemala 


February 16 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: An Air View of Guatemala Today, by En- 
rique Portes (free), 1948, Educational Director, Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Down in Guatemala,” by N. B. Thompson, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, Aug. 9, 1947. “Guate- 
mala Revisited,” by L. Marden, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Oct. 1947. 

BOOKS: Eagle of Guatemala, by Alice Raine, $2.50 
(Harcourt, 1947). The Rainbow Republics, by Ralph 
Hancock, $4 (Coward-McCann, 1947). 

FILMS: Guatemala Story. Prod. and dist. Simmel Meser- 
vey, 321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 16mm, sound, 
color, sale. Riches of Guatemala. Prod. and dist. Simmel 
Meservey (address above). 16mm, sound, b&w or color, 
15 min., sale. Guatemala: Land of Eternal Spring. Prod. and 
dist. Bailey Films, Inc., 2044 N. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, 
Calif. 16mm, sound, color, 18 min. 

NOTE: The order of our Theme Article schedule has 
changed slightly. As a result, Bolivia will appear in the 
February 9th issue, and Haiti in the March 9th issue. 


THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Longhaul 


Transportation 


March 2 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


TEACHER’S KIT on Railroad Transportation (tree). As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. —. (Contains about 50 pictures of rail trans- 
portation, a useful booklet “Development of Railroad Trans- 
portation in the U. S.” and lesson plans.) 

PAMPHLET: The story of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way written in teen-age language. 6 pp. Free. (Mailed in 
classroom lots of 40; ask for the number you need.) Address 
postcard to Transportation Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

FILMS: Write to the Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, .or the free loan of these two 
films: (1) At Your Service—the story of modern freight 
service. Sound, color, runs 25 min. (2) Along the Santa Fe 
Trail—the story of railroad passenger service. Sound, color, 
runs 35 minutes. 


Metropolitan Problems 


February 16 in World Week 


ARTICLES: See issues of National Municipal Review and 
The American City. “Housing in the Redevelopment of 
American Cities,” C. Woodbury, Science, Nov. 26, 48, “Sew- 
age Authority for Cleveland,” Business Week, Dec. 4, °48. 

BOOKS: The Government of Metropolitan Areas, Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Government of the National Muni- 
cipal League, published in 1930, is the pioneer study in the 
field. The most recent thorough treatment is Metropolitan 
Government, by Victor Jones (University of Chicago Press, 
42), $4. See also: American City Government and Admin- 
istration, A. F. Macdonald, 3d ed. (Crowell, °41), $4; 
American Local Government, by R. H. Wells (McGraw- 
Hill, 39), $1.50, Ch, III, “Areas and Structures.” 

FILMS: Articles of the City. 16mm. B&W. 11 min. Sale. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films. (Greater New York trans- 
portation. ) 


Job Success Series 


For major articles beginning on March 9 in 
Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Personality Improvement for All, by Edna 
Smith. Everyday Handbook Series. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
New York City, 1945. 247 pages. 75 cents, 

BOOKS: Fitting Yourself for Business, by Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbon. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. $2.50. 
Do Your Own Thinking, by C. H. Scherf. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. $3. Guide to Career 
Success, by Esther E. Brooke. Harper, 1947. How You Can 
Get a Better Job, by Willard K. Lasher and Edward A. 
Richards. American Technical Society, 1945. $1.50. How 
You Can Get a Job, by Glenn L. Gardiner. Harper, 1945. 
$1.50. I Find My Vocation, by Harry D. Kitson. McGraw- 
Hill, 1947. $1.80. Pick Your Job—And Land It, by S. W. 
and M. G. Edlund. Prentice-Hall, 1944. You and Your 
Future Job, by William G. Campbell and lames H. Bedford. 
Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 1944. $3.50. 





Sightseeing « mnaeha’s cities is pust one of ten top vacations open te sour choice through the continent- 
spannine serviers of Conadin National Railwass. Explore historic biastern centres. the comantice 
West. foros bo Otiwa, Canada’s capital. the stately Chateau Laurier. one of Canadian National's 
hotels oi di-tinetes entce of the city’s social life — stands beside the National Wac Memorial 


\\ 


2 My 


10 meaty popular sncitioual” 


Here they are. as revealed in a 1948 survey of U.S. travel 
prelerences: Alaska Cruise « British Columbia + Canadian 
Rockies « Cross-Canada Rail Tour + Eastern Cities and the 
Laurentians « Gaspé and the Saguenay «¢ Lake of the 
Woods « Maritime Provinees « Highlands of Ontario 
Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. Make vour choice —then have 
your nearest Canadian National oflice give vou the whol: 
story —itineraries. places to see and stay. costs—everything 
you need to help you plan exactly the right vacation for 
you. “We'll tell you where and take you there.” 


The Scenic Route across Canada, by SA. “ 
Canadian National's Continental Limited, : : 
ts > pee ot acl pohewar sce oy nang er Relax all the way. Your vacation bez , 

feiendiy > > ae the moment vou step aboard the Inrerns- : 


at cities: golf, fish and cick , 

glorious Jasper Park Lodge in the tional Limited (4 hicago, Peronto 

Canadian Rockies championship golf Montreal . the Ocean Limited Mon . 
rae. above): explore the beauties of the Halifax), other Canadian National “aame” 


od West Coast trains. Travel the comfort way—the railway 
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HE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


nadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detro 
th, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minne s, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg 

tland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Canade 
McGill St., Montreal. No passports r red of U.S. citizens. 
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—to everywhere in Canada. To Calitor 


and anywhere West. to New York aru any- 
where East. go Canadian Nation 
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